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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer tt would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 





of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.- De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_e—_ 


A well-known Continental journalist writes to us that 
the Liberal, Radical, and Republican press of every 
European country, whilst strongly in favour of a Land 
Law Reform, not only for Ireland, but for the whole 
United Kingdom, strongly denounces the system of 
outrages and intimidation, and at the same time declares 
in pretty open terms against all Home Rule, Nationalist, 
or Secessionist aspirations in Ireland. Liberals and De- 
mocrats abroad believe that to separate the obstreperous 
‘‘sister isle” from its close connection with the Empire 
would be a misfortune for Ireland herself, and injurious 
to the position of England as a Power which in the 
European community represents the tendency towards 
progress. Irish patriots would do well to reflect upon 
the fact of even the French press—which formétly, in alll 
its shades, was rather favourable to their cause from 
jealousy of England—being now utterly averse to all 
Repeal notions, or anything that smacks of it. The severest 
strictures upon the exaggerations of Land League orators 
are to be found in French journals. The wonderful appari- 
tions at Knock, at Knockmore, at Ballyraggett, and else- 
where, are not calculated to augment French sympathy 
for the Irish agitation ; all the less so because papers of 
almost every party, from Zhe Freeman’s Journal to the 
Nation and the /rishman, devote column after column to 
these clerical impostures, without a single word of repro- 
bation. ‘ Why do the leaders of the Irish people,” Con- 
tinental journals ask, “not come forward to denounce 
this miraculous swindle? Why does not a single journal 
over there dare to speak out? Why does the Irish press, 
on the contrary, foster the imposture? If Ireland is so 
priest-ridden in the worst medizval style, what hope can 
there be for true liberty from her independence?” In 
the Italian, the German, the Austrian, and the Belgian 
press we meet with similar, or even stronger, judgment. 
At Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, Frankfort, Magdeburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Munich, and Vienna, there 
is a general consensus that Home Rule would be a posi- 
tive danger to progress and enlightenment. 


For so far at any rate the Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News, called, after an affectation first indulged in 


by the Zédegraph, “Our Special Commissioner,” has 
escaped the ear-wigging which is too often the lot of 
Englishmen visiting Ireland. He tells us plainly what he 
sees, and judiciously narrates what he hears; and his 
letters complete the dispersal of the illusions in which some 
English Liberals have throughout indulged respecting the 
nature of the Irish land crisis. We have dealt elsewhere with 
its real aims and objects, and here recur to the question. 
mainly to indicate two sources of information from which __ 


the public can glean what is really going on, both on the _ 


farms of Ireland and in the minds of the leading Liberals 
in England. The Daily News’ correspondent shows us the 
one ; Lord Sherbrooke’s article in the Mineteenth Century, 
for November, displays the other. It is impossible to say 
that “the late Mr. Robert Lowe” is animated by any ill- 
feeling against the present Government because he is not 
included in the Cabinet. He has accepted his peerage from 
Mr. Gladstone ; he has gone out of his way to publish the 
recantation of his former opinions on the subject of the 
County Franchise ; he has on more than one occasion 
tried to stand between the Ministers and their opponents, 
and even now he pleads for the fairest consideration for 
them in dealing with a very difficult matter. But he 
shows in one way, as we show in our second lead- 
ing article in another, the limits beyond which 
England will not allow itself to be carried in the land 
agitation, which is presenting itself in a new aspect. A 
landlord demands in Friday morning’s Standard a Land 
Bill to save the owners of the soil from ruin. Events 
march rapidly in these days. 


Lord Cloncurry’s letter puts Mr. Forster in a fix. 
That well-known and highly-esteemed Irish resident peer 
has had an official warning from the head of the police 
in his district telling him that he has been denounced, 
that he is to be shot, that lots have been drawn for his 
assassin, and a man appointed to murder him. He has 
“‘no dispute with any tenant, no private quarrel with 
anybody,” he is merely a landowner who spends, as his 
father did before him, many thousand pounds a year on 
his Irish property when he might live more comfortably 
in England or Scotland. But the word has gone out, 
and gone out the more readily, because in former letters 
to the Zimes he has exposed the real nature of the demand 
whch is being made by the Land Leaguers, whose imme- 
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diate agents and members have now been shown to have | Whatever schemes statesmen may be evolving for the 


resorted in person to the terrorising of tenants as well as 
the intimidation of landlords and agents, 


It is well if the report of the murder of Abdul Rahman 
be false, as is asserted from Simla ; but if no news has 
reached Lord Ripon from Cabul since October 16, when 
the report was “ satisfactory,” we fail to see what are the 
viceregal reasons for the confidence he shows. In eleven 
days much is possible at Cabul, or anywhere else ; and the 
stoppage of the Ameer’s post for ten days, the non- 
arrival of ordinary travellers for ten days, the absence of 
special messengers from our Hindu friends or the 
Persian newswriters, in the bazaar, for ten days, seem to 
us to amount to something that is very far, indeed, short of 
satisfactory. But Lord Ripon isa born optimist, and his 
tendency is useful to him in the present situation. 


Russia is undergoing one of the cruellest afflictions 
that can befall a State—she is being found out. Every 
day Mr. Gladstone and the religious Russophiles—the 
Russophiles used to boast that the conscience of England 
was on their side—are becoming more disgusted with 
the immorality of their protégé. The Czar has already been 
exposed, and now it is the turn of Loris Melikoff to be 
shown up. A few days ago M. Pashkoff, a follower of 
Lord Radstock, who was expelled from Russia a few 
months ago, for reading the Bible and praying in public, 
applied to the Dictator to be allowed to return to his 
home. ‘This was refused him, and he has now decided 
to realise his vast estates and settle down in England a 
religious exile. This action of the much lauded Melikoff 
ought to be brought to the knowledge of every Noncon- 
formist minister. In Turkey, despite maladministration 
of the grossest kind, a man is freely allowed to conduct 
his own religious worship. This cannot be said of 
intolerant Russia. Nota single missionary is allowed to 
enter Central Asia; converts to Stundism and other 
Protestant Evangelical beliefs in South Russia are pub- 
licly flogged by Cossacks, and as we write this three Old 
Believer prelates are languishing in the dungeons of 
Souzdel fortress, where they have been incarcerated 
nearly a quarter of a century. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy is arousing the bitterest 
animadversions in the German press. Its remarks were 
mild before the publication of the Vienna Red Book, but 
now that it is conclusively shown that the idea of the 
“ Naval Demonstration” in the Adriatic originated with 
Earl Granville, its abhorrence of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
can scarcely find adequate expression. Not only is the 
English Premier a would-be disturber of European peace, 
but he is, in its opinion, the founder of a doctrinaire 
school of diplomacy which starts impossible schemes, 
and is guided by sentimental principles. One journal 
compares Mr. Gladstone’s whole system of procedure to 
a sentence in one of his speeches—it is as involved as a 
“cat’s-cradle,” verbose, has no well-defined aim, and appa- 
rently neither beginning nor end. This strong opposition 
to the English Liberal Government may be due to the 
conservative characters of even politically-advanced 
German editors. Or, which is in this instance the more 
probable, it may be traced to the indifference with which 
Germany would look upon a struggle between England 
and Russia, its impudent neighbour, who must be 
weakened before he grows too great, and whom Mr. 
Gladstone would conciliate and even aid in extending 
himself. 


future of Constantinople, the English residents, at any 
rate, do not regard their stay there as likely to be of 
short duration. With that wonderful power of acclima- 
tisation and of making himself at home which the 
Anglo-Saxon shares with, and in which he rivals, the 
Jew, our compatriots at Constantinople have just begun 
to carry on one of the most essentially English of all 
English sports under the shadow of St. Sophia itself, 
The Constantinople Football Club has just been founded 
upon the Rugby Football Union rules. The Right 
Honourable J. G. Goschen has accepted the post of 
President, and Baker Pasha, Mr. J. H. Fawcett, and 
Hobart Pasha are among the patrons. All university 
and public school men, military and naval officers, and 
secretaries of foreign missions are to be admitted as 
ex-officio members ; the subscription is to be half a lira 
a year, and the colours are light blue and brown. A 
contemporary last week pointed out how our soldiers. 
worked off their superfluous energy in Afghanistan by 
playing cricket before they got up to Candahar, and by 
riding steeplechases after having relieved it. The Con- 
stantinople Football Club is another evidence of the 
same national trait. 


A letter of a very interesting character was recently 


addressed to a contemporary by Mr. Samuel Morley, 


M.P. for Bristol, in which he discussed at very consider- 
able length the difficult and ever-recurring problem of 
Bankruptcy Reform. In 1875 the late Lord Chancellor 
appointed a Committee to consider and report on the 
working of the Act of 1869. This Committee consisted of 
one of the best known and most experienced of the County 
Court judges, one of the registrars, and the Comptroller 
in Bankruptcy, and two other persons whose opinions on 
this subject were entitled to great respect. Their report 
found that nearly all the evils which had caused so much 
dissatisfaction resulted from the proxy system. Its 
practical working may be described in a few words. A 
person who is a candidate for the lucrative post of 
trustee at once commences a course of the most un- 
blushing touting for proxies. When once he has got 
these formidable instruments in his hands, he can first 
vote himself trustee, next, fix his own remunera- 
tion, thirdly, nominate the committee of inspection 
(whose duty it is to criticise his proceedings), 
fourthty, order the payment of his own costs, and 
finally, in case of liquidation, to complete the comedy, 
or perhaps we should rather say the melodrama, 
vote the debtor’s discharge. Mr. Morley thinks that he 
has hit upon an idea which will effectually put an end of 
all this scandaland abuse. He points out that the Lord 
Chancellor has power at any time to make a new rule for 
the regulation of the conduct of bankruptcy proceedings. 
Mr. Morley’s proposition is that the recommendation of 
the Select Committee, which was appointed last session, 
should be carried out, viz., that no proxy should be used 
unless it expressed in writing the particular purpose for 
which it was given. He thinks that the present rule 
ought immediately to be rescinded and a new one made, 
limiting the authority of the proxy toa single meeting, or 
an adjournment thereof. We are afraid that Mr. Morley 
has not been quite so happy as he himself thinks in the 
solution of this great difficulty. Any attempt to limit 
the proxy system very severely will simply end by a 
number of creditors not taking any part in the pro- 
ceedings. On the other hand, if a creditor be allowed 
to give a number of proxy papers into a single hand, 
what is to prevent the proxy making use of the papers a 

successive times, although they are given to him on one 
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occasion. The subject is beset with difficulties, and we 
are afraid that the true solution has not yet been found. 


The negotiations with the Ambassador of Sweden and 
Norway at Paris for his appointment as Premier of the 
latter country have unfortunately miscarried, and the 
choice has now fallen upon State Councillor Selmers. 
He leans, it is said, towards the anti-constitutional views 
of his predecessor, M. Stang. Great indignation pre- 
vails in consequence of this repeated attempt of King 
Oscar to ride rough-shod over the rights of the 
Norwegian nation ; and the Democratic propaganda is 
now strongly on the increase in a country whose 
institutions, as they legally exist, closely resemble those 
of Switzerland, with a crown superadded. The king, no 
doubt, has committed a grave error from the point of 
view of his own interest. Affairs in the East may soon 
lead to an armed encounter between Russia and the 
Powers of Central Europe ; in that case there would be 
a spiendid opportunity for the recovery of Finland. But 
can King Oscar hope to find his Norwegians very willing 
for the necessary sacrifices in blood and money, if he 
treats them now in such high-handed manner ? 


The most careful authors, the most careful printers, and 
the most careful critics are all liable to error ; but one 
generally manages to hit the blot of another. How is it 
then that such a statement should have hitherto slipped, 
so far as we know, unobserved by author, printer, and 
crritics, as that for which Mr. Kinglake is responsible at 
p- 114 of vol. vi. of “The Invasion of the Crimea,” 
where, after saying that “on the very morrow of the 
council which hastened the Allies to the Chersonese, 
Lord Raglan began his measures for converting the road 
by the Col into a ‘ metalled’ highway,” he proceeds to 
say his lordship’s “ first step was to despatch an officer of 
the Quartermaster-General’s department #0 Sebastopol (1!) 
with orders to buy there the tools,” &c. This may be 
cited by the historians of a future generation as an 
example of the politeness with which enemies in the 
nineteenth century were wont to trade together between 
the lines, 


The Church Association has at last made up its mind 
to proceed to the extremity of imprisoning the more pro- 
minent and obstinate among the Ritualists, and on 
Thursday Lord Penzance granted a writ for the arrest of 
the Rev. Pelham Dale of St Vedast’s, Cheapside, who 
has already announced his intention of submitting to any 
“tyranny of the law” rather than admit that the noble 
lord has any jurisdiction in spiritual affairs. There has 
for some days been a rumour that Mr. Gladstone intends 
to make up for the offence he has undoubtedly given by 
the Burials Act to the great body of the High Church 
clergy by introducing a short measure repealing the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. But whether this be so 
or not, the champions of extreme church claims are 
brought face to face with the ugliest side of State con- 
trol, and it is difficult to foresee what the consequences 
may be. Mr. Pelham Dale will doubtless be advised to 
sue out a writ of habeas corpus, and we have already had 
too much experience of the difference of opinion between 
the judges on the point that is really in dispute to be 
able to forecast the decision of the High Court of Jus- 
tice. The Ritualists will not lose, meanwhile, the oppor- 
tunity of drawing a comparison between the extreme 
toleration shown towards the clergy who, like Mr. 
Haweis, delight in proclaiming their contempt for the 
explicit doctrines of the Anglican Church, and the spirit 


that is manifested towards those who accept the whole 
body of Anglican doctrine, but offend in details of ritual. 
While the great body of Churchmen will be inclined to 
say, with Mercutio, “a plague o’ both your houses,” the 
general public will admit that it is somewhat hard mea- 
sure that is meted out to those who happen to differ with 
Lord Shaftesbury, although they agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone, 


The last week’s racing at Newmarket is practically the 
last of the season, for though the “hay and corn” meet- 
ings at Lincoln, Liverpool, Shrewsbury, &c., extend 
over another month, and though some adventitious im- 
portance is given to one or two of them by the addition 
of large sums to handicaps, scarcely a single racehorse of 
any note is likely to be seen out after this week. So far 
as the principal performers of the season are concerned, 
it is fully time that the curtain descended on the last act, 
for they have all had a very liberal allowance of work and 
have fully earned a winter's rest. This is notably the 
case with Robert the Devil, whose appearance in the 
sale ring was one of the most interesting episodes of the 
week, though his joint owners feiled to get a bid for him 
beyond the reserve-—moderate as times go—placed upon 
this remarkable horse. It is to be hoped, however, that 
in the event of his failing to find a new owner, they will 
not, as it is said they intend doing, send him to the stud, 
for it is very certain that one of the reasons why so many 
good racehorses of modern days have failed to transmit 
their own excellence to their descendants is that they 
have quitted the post for the paddock before their powers: 
were fully matured. A racehorse at the expiration of his. 
three-year old career can scarcely be said to have 
reached his majority, and when he is sound in wind and. 
limb it is much better that he should be left in training 
for another season or two and allowed to take part in the: 
great cup races, to win which is to set the seal upon his. 
excellence. The owners of Robert the Devil will, per- 
haps, see the wisdom of this course if they retain possession 
of the hero of this season, which to them has been, 


all the more brilliant in that Lucetta, who won. the- 


Cambridgeshire on Tuesday, is trained in their stable.. 
This mare had, for a four-year-old, a very light weight,. 
and it was no great performance to beat, by only half a 
length, a three-year-old who was giving her 14 lbs., but 
it is impossible not to feel glad that she did so, and that 
the objection lodged against her came to naught, for the 
colt which ran second to her belongs to one of the most 


unpopular owners of racehorses in the kingdom. For. 


this unpopularity Mr. Gretton has only himself to thank, . 
as his policy is to scratch his horses without compunc- 

tion when he cannot back them at what he considers. 
remunerative odds, and he makes no secret of his caring 

only for the money value of the races he wins. Prince 

Soltykoff, on the other hand, is a good sportsman, and. 
he has been none too successful since he formed a stud, 
of racers in England. The Dewhurst Plate was in some. 
respects more interesting than the Cambridgeshire, as the- 
four first horses for the Middle Park Plate entered the 

lists again; and under the different conditions as to, 
weight Lord Falmouth’s Bal Gal turned the tables on her 

opponents, and scored a clever victory, the two horses. 
which ran first and second a fortnight ago failing even to, 

obtain places. This seems to show that neither of them 

is anything out of the common ; and if the dulness of 
the winter season is enlivened by any of the old fashioned 

Derby betting backers and layers will be alike puzzled to 

pitch upon a favourite. 
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THE PILLAR OF PEACE. 


Once more the English public is indebted to the 
Austrian Government for a revelation of the twists and 
turns of diplomacy in the East. It is all very well for Mr. 
Joseph. Chamberlain to say that the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet is in the main unchangeable—we know, 
unfortunately, that it will not learn from facts if it can 
possibly help it. But what the public learns from the 
Austrian Red Book, its Supplement, and Baron Haymerle’s 
most important declarations, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion that. England is entirely isolated, with the exception 
of selfish support from Russia, and that the concert of 
Europe, in respect of any armed coercion of Turkey, 
does not exist and never has existed. Baron Haymerle 
affirms that there need be no anxiety about Dulcigno, 
and that Turkey is behaving perfectly loyally in the 
matter, and he probably knows at least as much about 
the subject as Mr. Chamberlain. But Austria’s support 
of the claims of Greece will be wholly diplomatic, that 
is to say, will be within the limits of public law, and 
whatever Austria does in the Eastern Question will, we 
are again told in the most express language, receive 
the support of Germany, with which Austria “is 
acting absolutely in common.” ‘This is a very un- 
usually frank declaration. It leaves nothing to the 
imagination of even English Liberals. But it is 
coupled with another which must be as singularly un- 
pleasant to the followers of Mr. Gladstone. “The 
general policy of the Government is to keep careful 
guard over the interests of the Monarchy and the main- 
tenance of Austria-Hungary.” We who are now so 
accustomed to the “perish British interests” cry, may 
well contrast the care bestowed upon the interests of the 
Monarchy of Francis Joseph, whatever Ministry may be 
in-power, with the absolute indifference shown to British 
interests by the Government of Mr. Gladstone, while 
it devotes much care to all that furthers the crusading 
mania to which the Prime Minister is a victim, as well 
as more than one of his colleagues, who might have been 
antecedently considered to care very little indeed about 
Christianity of any sort. We proposed to risk our 
seamen and our boats up a difficult river, and into an 
inland lake, in the face of excited Albanians, for the pur- 
pose of compelling the far distant Porte to do what the 
Sultan consented to do on the personal request 
of the German and Austrian ambassadors. We are 
always doing mad things like this. We are acting 
on the principle that Turkey has no rights save 
subject to Mr. Gladstone’s will. But now we have 
found that the will of the right hon. gentleman, 
backed by all his baker’s dozen of colleagues, is without 
any force in Europe, unless England is prepared, as she 
notoriously is not in either political party, to enforce the 
dictation of the member for Midlothian and the member 
for Chelsea. 

There is one point which Austria is not likely to forget, 
if the English Government does. The Principalities 
created or raised to independence by the Treaty of Berlin 
received this boon on certain conditions. We are glad 
to hear from Baron Haymerle that Bulgaria is at last 
attempting to carry out a part of the obligations imposed 
upon her, and is actually proceeding to raze the 
Danubian fortresses and to sell the war-vessels on the 
lower part of the river. But is she, en revanche, fortifying 
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the Balkan passes, to which Turkey alone has a right 
under the Treaty? The Austrian Government has “ no 
official information” of the fact, says its Prime Minister. 
The phrase is commonly, in the mouths of statesmen, a 
convenient way of admitting a fact which they hope will 
not trouble them much. We may take it, then, that Bul- 
garia is doing this defiant act, and that it is fortifying the 
Balkans with the absolute intention of provoking Turkey 
to break the peace. For the Porte could not stand this. 
It has not exercised its unquestionable right to garrison the 
Balkans, as reserved to it by the Treaty of Berlin, out of 
regard for the feelings of the people of Eastern Roumelia 
and Bulgaria. But as soon as it has “official know- 
ledge” of the progress of these fortifications, it must, in 
mere self defence, proceed to send its troops to the 
Balkan frontier. And Bulgaria, though it has a Prince 
and an Assembly and a militia, has as yet no status in 
the eye of the public law of Europe as even a tributary 
principality, because it has not complied with the condi- 
tions on which its autonomy was agreed to by Turkey 
and the other six Powers in Articles 5, 8, 9, and 11 
of the Treaty. Servia, likewise, had her independence 
granted subject to conditions which she has not 
yet fulfilled, such as are partially set forth in 
Article 37; and in a despatch to the Austrian 
Corsul-General at Belgrade Baron Haymerle lets it be 
very distinctly seen that if Servia attempts to play any 
more tricks in the Russian interest, he will adopt “ effec- 
tive measures” to bring the Government of Prince Milan 
to a sense of its situation. And what Austria means 
about Servia it means also respecting the other 
riparian powers and principalities. It is willing that 
all Europe should have a share in the control 
of the navigation of the Danube, but it will not tolerate 
the supremacy of any Power, or of the tool of any Power, 
on that great German river which must always be a main 
outlet for s)me German, more Austrian, and nearly the 
whole of Hungarian produce. Any league between 
Servia and Bulgaria and Roumania, even though 
backed by all the might of Russia, would be resisted to 
the utmost by not merely Austria-Hungary, but by Ger- 
many, and the hint to Servia is meant for those who 
have been intriguing with Servia, whosoever they may 
be, while the proclamation of the solidarity of Austro- 
German interests is intended for more than one purpose, 
and is a pledge of peace and progress, since there can be 
no statesman or politician in Europe who will care to act 
up to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian hectoring vein, and 
oppose the two great Powers of Central Europe. Baron 
Haymerle laughs at the very idea. 


The Cabinet of Downing Street is not yet, however, 
convinced of the impossibility of finding a pretext for 
picking a quarrel with Turkey. The plea now is that 
the Porte is trying to arrange its financial affairs by direct 
negotiations with the bondholders. There never was 
much likely to come of such a proposition, and it might 
have been allowed to die a natural death: But Mr. 
Goschen and Count Corti, the Italian Ambassador, were 
promptly instructed to make this a’pretext for putting 
more pressure on the Porte. There is a general idea 
abroad that the Sultan is bound to appoint an Inter- 
national Commission to arrange the monetary affairs of 
his Empire. But this idea is founded on a fallacy. 
Turkey is under no such obligation. There is no such 
proviso in the Treaty of Berlin. At the eighteenth sitting 
of the Congress of 1878, as recorded in the Protocol, it 
was resolved that the Sublime Porte should be “ recom- 
mended ” to establish such a Commission. And pos- 
sibly the Sultan, in his own interest and that of his 
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country, may be induced to consent to evea such an 
abdication of his sovereignty as the transfer of the power 
of the purse for a limited term of years to an Inter- 
national Commission, though Carathéodory Pacha dis- 
tinctly said he “could not accept the declaration of the 
Powers in the terms in which it was couched.” But to 
quarrel with Turkey because it does not appoint a 
Financial Commission of specialists from other countries 
is virtually to reverse the traditional and well-established 
policy of England, which has heen based on the principle 
that persons lending money to foreign Powers must do 
so at their own risk, and must not look for help from 
our forces, diplomatic or otherwise, to recover the debt. 
That Turkey is resolutely bent on the path of reform is 
plain enough to those who know what is implied in the 
reported appointment of Ahmed Vefik Pacha to the 
Governorship of Kurdistan. This ex-Prime Minister 
has been well described as “ English to the backbone.” 
He is no ordinary man, though perhaps his ability may 
not always prove equal to his intentions ; but if he 
should be appointed for a term of, say five or seven 
years, to rule at Erzeroum, he would soon reduce that 
Vilayet to order and give it good government. He is 
the personal friend of all the English residents at Con- 
stantinople, almost without distinction of rank; and, 
though he is a Mussulman, he is, like St. Peter, 
“the husband of one wife,” and he “reads every 
day at least one chapter of the English Bible, 
less perhaps because he agrees with the doctrines 
of Christianity, than because he recognises in it 
truths older than Mahomet, and rightly deems it the well 
of English undefiled ”—we quote from a diary kept in 
Constantinople in 1878. If Mr. Goschen does succeed 
in getting this Pacha appointed for a term to Kurdistan, 
his special mission, hitherto almost fruitless, will not 
have been entirely in vain. Meanwhile, as a contrast to 
the progress that is being made, however slowly, in 
Turkey, let us ponder on the following passage, which 
we cite textually from a St. Petersburg telegram in 
Thursday’s papers, as an example of the freedom which 
prevails in Holy Russia: “The Jewish inhabitants of 
Ismaila have petitioned General Loris Melikoff against 
the expulsion to which they are iiable under the law pro- 
hibiting Jews from residing within fifty versts (say thirty 
miles) of the frontier.” 


IRELAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen’s approval of the wild plan of the 
Irish Land League will strike wich most astonishment 
those who have in recent years found reason generally to 
deem him a politician of cool and sound judgment. He 
actually says that he thinks Mr. Parnell’s plan of confis- 
cating the land for the benefit of the occupier after the pay- 
ment of the lowest possible valuation of rent for thirty-five 
years is a conservative measure, and he bases this opinion 
upon the fallacy that there are ‘too many occupiers in 
Ireland and too few owners.” But what Ireland really 
needs is not pauper owners, but the introduction of more 
machinery, that is to say, of more capital to the land, and 
capital flies the soil as in the Middle Ages men fled from 
plague-stricken cities. Not peasant owners, grubbing 
a wretched subsistence from undrained or half-drained 
land with spades and without adequate manure, but 
wealthy owners, using machinery where possible, putting 
pienty into the land and taking what can be got out of it 
in return, and paying their labourers good wages for good 
work—this is more likely to be the remedy for Irish ills 
than the artificial creation of a peasant proprietary which 
is a very inconsistent cry in the mouths of those who 
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hound on their ignorant disciples to a war against what 
are called “land grabbers,” who are only men who, 
by thrift and attention to their own business, have 
succeeded in hiring land, of which in the next genera- 
tion, perhaps, tey would become the owners without 
any legislative help whatever. The idea of a peasant 
proprietary sharing the land equally is utopian and ab- 
surd ; for far less than thirty years would upset the 
balance again and bestow on land the curse of the 
squireens, who have been already one of the plagues of 
Ireland, and from among whom half of the Land League 
agitators have sprung. ‘Tyrants in one generation, they 
are sedition-mongers in the next. 

But there is no reason to suppose that anything short 
of peasant proprietorship, under whatever guise, will be 
attempted as a remedial measure by the present Govern- 
ment, and we fear Mr. Bright and Mr. Joseph 
Cowen and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain are only the heralds 


of the set purpose of the strongest section of the Liberal - 


party. Let us not, then, approach the questions involved 
under any misapprehension ; they are two in number. 
First, there is the question of peasant proprietorship 
involving the points that the State is to become the 
security to enable a particular class to acquire property, 
and that for this class ordinary laws of political economy 


and the action of supply and demand are to be suspended. . 


In this respect both English and Irish Radicals are at one, 


for Ireland will be only the corpus vile upon which English ° 


Radicals will make an experiment that is foredoomed to 
failure, unless it is subsidised to an enormous extent out of 


the public purse. Secondly, there is the question of the: 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain for legislative , 


purposes, which means, let us blink the fact as we may, 
the refusal of supplies by Ireland, and the formation of 


an Irish Republic to be a thorn in England’s side as soon - 


as ever the nation gets into any foreign complication 
involving a military expedition from these shores, and 


on this point, as it would appear for the moment at . 


any rate, the Radical party is divided. But the 
country as a whole does not halt between two 
opinions on the subject. If there is to be a cry 
of “Ireland for the Irish,” there will soon be a cry 
in our cities of “England for the English, and down 
with Irish cheap labour.” Nor will the English working 
man be content to be long taxed in order that land in 
Ireland may be handed over, without costing him really 
a penny, to an occupier whose notion of equity between 
man and man is to shoot his landlord when he asks for 
his rent. We were told in 1870 that the Land Act had 
pacified Ireland for good and all. We are told now that 
nothing but a peasant proprietary created at the cost of 
the Irish landlord and the English taxpayer will do, and 
that even this will not be enough without severing the 
Union and leaving the Irish to govern themselves after 
absorbing so much English money. ‘To this proposition, 
which is nakedly the proposition now before the country, 
the English people can only have one answer to give. 


— — Ke 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD DURING 1879. 


One of the defects of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of 1875 was the placing of the appointment of analysts in 
provincial towns in the hands of the municipal corporations, 
and within the area of the Metropolis in those of the district 
boards and vestries. It is true that all such appointments 
are subject to the approval of the Local Government 





Board, but this is looked upon as purely formal, and, . 


as a matter of fact, it is seldom, if ever, withheld. The 


majority of the town councils, district boards, and vestries . 
are composed of tradesmen of the smaller class, and the , 


analysts are thus appointed by the very men whose 
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afticles of food they may have to analyse. Moreover, 
although the Local Government Board has power to 
require these local authorities to appoint analysts in 
the counties, boroughs, and districts where no such 
appointments have been made, they can go no further 
than this, and the authorities, if they choose, can render 
the law to all intents and purposes inoperative by taking no 
steps for having periodical analyses made, or by refusing 
to prosecute in cases where their analysts have found 
articles to be grossly adulterated. There can be no doubt, 
indeed, that many of the local authorities have appointed 
analysts simply to comply with the letter of the Act, but 
with no intention of making any use of their services. We 
do not, therefore, regard with much satisfaction the fact 
dweltupon by the Local Government Board in theirrecently 
issued report for 1879, that “a considerable number of 
additional authorities have availed themselves of the 
advantages to be derived from a compliance with the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, in regard to the 
appointment of an analyst.” 

It appears from this report that on December 31 
last 52 county authorities, 139 municipal corporations, 
and 39 district boards and vestries in the Metropolis 
had appointed analysts, while agreements had been 
entered into by seven other authorities for making 
use of the services of analysts already employed by neigh- 
bouring counties or boroughs. There are thus 237 
districts in which the provisions of the Act relat- 
ing to the appointment of analysts have been com- 
plied with. There are, however, a considerable number 
of boroughs in which the Act still remains a dead letter, 
notwithstanding the repeated representations that have 
been made to the authorities by the Local Government 
Board. From the table of samples inspected during the 
year 1879, it appears that the number of articles sub- 
mitted to analysis was 17,049, of which 2,535 or 14°8 per 
cent. were found to be adulterated. ‘This percentage is 
based upon the results of all the analyses made, and not 
merely on the number of cases in which legal proceed- 
ings were instituted. On the latter point no information 
is afforded in the report of the Local Government Board, 
but, as it is of considerable importance, it is to be hoped 
that it will be supplied in future years. Although the 
percentage of adulterated samples, which was 19°2 in 
1877, has fallen from 17°2 in 1878 to 14°8 in 1879, much 
of this diminution is more apparent than real. It is due, 
indeed, to the fact that the standard of strength for 
spirits fixed by the Sale of Food and Drugs Amendment 
Act of last year is much lower than that previously 
adopted by public analysts, and thus many samples 
were pronounced genuine last year which would have 
figured as adulterated in the year before. That but 
little progress has been made in putting a check upon 
adulteration may be gathered from the fact that the percen- 
tage of adulteration in such articles of food as bread, 
flour, butter, coffee, and wine, was actually higher during 
1879 than in the previous year. In the case of bread 
7°3 per cent. of the samples were reported against, and of 
flour about 2} per cent., the usual adulterant being alum. 
Of butter 13 per cent. of the samples taken were found 
to be adulterated, as compared with 12°6 per cent. 
in 1878. The sale of “ butterine” appears to be on the 
increase, and there can be no doubt that in a large 
number of cases it is sold to purchasers as butter. 
Opinions differ as to whether “butterine” is a whole- 
some article of food or not. The Board of Health of 
New York not long ago pronounced it to be so ; but it 
is only right to say that this is not the universal opinion. 
Indeed, its opponents assert that samples have been 
found to be infested with organisms of a_ parasite 
character. Looking at this great difference of opinion, 
it is certainly only fair to the purchaser that he should at 
least know whether he is buying butter or “ butterine.” 
With the exception of spirits and mustard, no article of 
food is so largely adulterated as coffee. The percentage 
of adulterated samples in 1879 was 189, or nearly 4 per 
cent. higher than in 1878. This high percentage arises 
mainly in consequence of the practice of selling mixtures 
of chicory and coffee as pure coffee. In fact, it fre- 
quently happens that the greater part of this mixture, 


which is sold as coffee, consists of chicory. One sample 
analysed was actually found to contain go per cent. of 
chicory, and only ro per cent. of coffee! The adultera- 
tion of wine, too, would appear to be increasing very 
rapidly. In 1878 only 2°6 per cent. of the samples were: 
found to be adulterated, while last year the percentage: 
rose as high as 107. The rubbish that is sometimes sold. 
as wine is extraordinary. A few of the samples reported 
against, which were sold as “ unfermented wines,” con- 
sisted of sugar, water, and tartaric acid, with a little 
flavouring and colouring matter, while others were found 
to be pure grape juice mixed with a small quantity of sugar. 
The adulteration of beer is said to be steadily de- 
creasing, the percentage of adulterated samples having. 
fallen from 9°3 in 1877 to 5’o in 1878, and 3°6 in 1879. 
It will probably occasion surprise to many persons to 
hear that only one sample of beer out of 98 obtained im 
the metropolis was found to be adulterated. The fact, 
however, that only 98 samples of beer should have been 
submitted to analysis in the metropolitan district, with 
its thousands of public-houses, shows what a slight check 
upon adulteration the present mode of inspection affords. 
It would certainly be desirable to have some further 
information as to the circumstances under which these: 
98 samples were obtained, before taking it for granted: 
that 1 per cent. represents the proportion of adulterated 
beer in the metropolis. During last year about one-fifth 
of the samples of gin, and nearly one-third of those of 
other spirits, were found to be adulterated. Drugs con- 
tinue to be largely adulterated, no less than 171 samples. 
being reported against in 1879, out of 613 submitted to- 
analysis, or 27°8 per cent. ‘To such an extent has the 
adulteration of drugs been carried, that, as Mr. Sclater- 
Booth points out, its discontinuance might be attended’ 
with serious consequences. Thus, he says, paregoric, 
which is practically identical with compound tincture of 
opium, has been found in some instances to contain no 
opium whatever, and large doses might be taken without 
producing the sedative effect desired. But if a patient 
were suddenly supplied with genuine paregoric, and were: 
to take it in the quantities to which he had been accus-. 
tomed, the change might possibly be attended with dis- 
astrous results. ‘The excessive and increasing adulteration: 
of drugs demands, indeed, serious attention, and it is to 
be hoped that efforts will be made on all sides to secure: 
the sale of genuine drugs of proper strength. The 
present state of things is a disgrace to druggists through- 
out the kingdom. 

Almost one-third of the samples examined last year 
were of milk, and it is gratifying to find that there is some 
improvement in this article of food, although it is by no- 
means so great as is desirable. Altogether 5,654 samples. 
were taken, of which 1,101, or 19°4 per cent., were found 
to be adulterated, as compared with 21°6 per cent. in 
1878. In the metropolis the percentage was higher than 
this, being 23°3, or about 2 per cent. lower than in the: 
previous year. In Hackney 19 samples were adulterated’ 
out of 46, and in Paddington only 16 out of 66; while 
in St. James’s, Westminster, and Limehouse all the 
samples procured were pronounced genuine. As regards: 
provincial towns, Birmingham has the enormous propor- 
tion of 37 adulterated samples out of 62, Manchester 
18 out of 52, and Liverpool only 32 out of 160. Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, taking the yearly consumption of milk in 
the metropolis to be 23,000,000 gallons, estimates that 
Londoners are paying between £70,000 and £80,000 a 
year for water sold under the name of milk. He 
observes that this unremunerative outlay might certainly 
be diminished with advantage by the more extended use 
of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. Of this there can 
be no doubt, but it is evident that, as long as the local 
authorities have the power of appointing their own 
analysts, of giving instructions for the procuring of 
samples for analysis, and of deciding whether prosecutions. 
shall be instituted, there is little prospect of any marked 
diminution of adulteration. 





Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June. 
1880)—** On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught im 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station. )}—Apvr. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR OUR HOMES. 


A striking illustration of the incredulity which grows out 
of false report has been furnished by the holders of gas 
shares during the past few days. From the north of 
England has come news compared with which the sensa- 
tional announcements from Mr. Edison’s electrical labo- 
ratory two years ago shrink almost into insignificance. 
Yet there are happily no signs of panic, and the general 
disposition is rather to discredit every fresh rumour, from 
whatever source it may come, if the subject happens to 
be electric lighting. More than a week ago a lecture 
delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne was honoured by the presence of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, and the newspapers reported him 
to have said at the conclusion of the proceedings that, 
however suitable electric lighting might be for the illumi- 
nation of large areas, it could, in his opinion, never be 
used on a small scale. This report was promptly cor- 
rected by the speaker himself, whose words really were 
that one result of the lecture would be to induce him 
forthwith to introduce the new light experimentally into 
his own house. The public have, however, remained 
satisfied with the first account, and display no anxiety 
about the highly significant contradiction. We are in no 
way desirous of disturbing their peace of mind unneces- 
sarily, but from information which has reached us, and 
from the lecture itself which is now before us, we are 
persuaded that if disturbance is to come at all it is im- 
pending just now, and that the sooner it is faced with 
eyes wide open the better. We will say at the outset 
there is no ground for panic, but there is reason for 
caution. The gas companies are about to learn the 
worst probably that can ever befall them, and learning it 
in good time and with sufficient explicitness, there will, 
it is to be hoped, be no room for fraudulent speculation. 

The lecturer on the occasion to which we have 
referred was Mr. J. W. Swan, who has long been known 
as an indefatigable experimenter with electric lamps. 
Before Mr. Edison’s time Mr. Swan had the clue to 
success in his hands, and while the ingenious American 
has been seeking a solution haphazard, and hoping that 
a lucky chance would discover what he wanted, Mr. 
Swan has been steadily pursuing the path which logic 
and science plainly indicated. Leaving the lighting of 
large areas as a matter already provided for by the exist- 
ing lamps, he set himself to solve that far more difficult 
problem, the economical lighting of small spaces and the 
necessary division of the current into any number of 
minor channels. Theoretically, he has compassed this 
division ; but there is still much to be done in the way 
of application, and from this solitary fact his enemies 
may take some comfort. The lamps, however, which 
have been the crux of all investigators hitherto, are an 
accomplished fact, and the audience at Newcastle saw 
for themselves at least twenty such on one circuit, and 
had proof that they were available, as well as suitable, for 
domestic use. Long as it has taken Mr. Swan to perfect 
this notable invention, its principle and construction are 
sufficiently simple for us to make them intelligible to our 
readers. 

Mr. Swan’s lamp consists of a glass globe from which 
all the air has been exhausted, and which encloses a very 
thin strip—* a mere hair ”—of specially prepared carbon, 
through which the electric current passes. The carbon 
becomes incandescent, and gives forth a brilliant light, 
which is perfectly steady because the medium is practi- 
cally indestructible. To make it so, and to prevent its 
giving off gas which has obscured the glass in all pre- 
vious experiments of the kind, Mr. Swan subjects the 
carbon to intense heat at the same time that it is being 
fixed in the globe and the air exhausted. Thus treated, 
the line of carbon becomes as hard as flint with further 
heating ; and as neither air nor gas find their way into 
the globe, it remains unobscured for an indefinite period. 
There is no break, as in the ordinary electric lamp, for 
the current to forcibly bridge over; consequently the 
power used is not weakened by the effort, and need only 
be comparatively weak. .It was stated by the lecturer 
that the amount of gas consumed in working his dynamo. 


electrical machine would not have given nearly so good 
a light if consumed in the usual way as did the twenty 
electric lamps indirectly maintained by the gas-engine. 
Under the conditions described the statement is quite 
feasible and even probable. Indeed, in this system of 
lighting there is no greater expenditure of power 
steam, or electricity—than that directly proportional to 
the number of lamps inserted in the circuit. This inven- 
tion of our countryman, Mr. Swan, is spoken of most 
hopefully in scientific circles, and although its advent 
may cause anxiety to the few who are interested in gas. 
monopoly, it will be welcomed by everybody desirous to 
obtain a perfectly pure light at reasonable cost. The gas. 
companies have still a long life to run, and they have by 
no means exhausted the uses to which their property 
may be advantageously applied ; but it can no longer be 
said that the problem of electric lighting for domestic 
purposes has not been solved. 


PROVINCIAL ART MUSEUMS, 


The art revival in England is just now passing through 
a crisis the importance of which can hardly be over- 
rated ; for upon the steps which the responsible autho- 
rities are taking, and must sooner or later take, depends 
the failure or the success of the movement. And the 
most pressing of the many questions which this crisis has 
produced is undoubtedly that of the establishment of 
museums of art in our provincial towns. Several letters 
on the subject have recently appeared in the columns of 
the Zimes, the chief amongst them being those of Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, who, indeed, started the correspondence, and 
Mr. Cave Thomas. With the views of the former we are 
pleased to find ourselves on the whole pretty well in 
accord, but the statements in Mr. Thomas’s contribution, 
which is the last that has yet appeared, are so extraordi- 
narily opposed to what we conceive to be experience and 
fact, that we feel it necessary specially to refer to them— 
the more so that they emanate from a well-known art- 
teacher, and have not, so far as we are aware, called forth 
any contradiction or even question. ‘“ The mere looking 
at fine painting and sculpture,” says Mr. Thomas, “ never 
created public taste and art. It requires the culture of 
the highly educated artist to appreciate the finest works ; 
what, then, can the less educated make of them? 
Neither Grecian nor Italian art was developed by such 
means. The establishment of museums of art is quite a 
modern fashion and craze.” Now it is perhaps true that 
the mere looking at works of art never created taste or 
art. Nobody said it did ; but if it does not create it 
certainly elevates and educates them. ‘The taste and 
the art faculty is an innate characteristic as peculiar to 
the savage in its rough uncultured forms as in its most 
educated and refined state it was peculiar to the Greek. 
There is not a nation in the world, however primitive, 
that cannot show something of an art instinct; and to 
say that no such thing exists in this nineteenth-century 
England would be absurd. There are countless evi- 
dences to the contrary ; even the much-abused publican 
is perfectly aware of it, and so takes care to attract and 
please the working classes—his chief supporters—by 
brightly and warmly decorating his “palace.” It may be 
that his ornamentation is in atrocious taste, and possibly 
the artisan could not properly explain just what it is that 
pleases him; but the existence of an artistic feeling, 
though crude and misdirected, is undeniable. Now 
what is necessary is to cultivate this feeling and train it 
in the proper way, with, we may safely prophesy, the 
best possible result in the refinement and mental eleva- 
tion of the masses. This can best be done by bringing 
the influence of works of art constantly to bear 
upon them, one method of which is by tastefully 
arranged museums with cheerful and attractive surround- 
ings. No one, Mr. Cave Thomas not even excepted, 
can reasonably deny that a noble picture or fine statue, 
or any other work of high art, has a real influence for 
good upon the observer, though perhaps he may not per- 
fectly comprehend all its beauty, and may be unconscious 
of, or incapable of expressing, its effect upon his mind. 
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Indee it is just this subtle principle which is at the root 
of all art teaching. Are not our aft students made to 
study from the antique, in order to form and strengthen 
their taste? Why, Michel Angelo himself was so trained ; 
for he studied with others in that most wonderful of 
“museums,” the Garden of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
And this brings us to that other strange assertion of Mr. 
Thomas's —that Italian art was not developed by such 
means. The example we have just quoted is sufficient 
in itself to prove the contrary, but the least knowledge 
of history would have prevented the perpetration of any 
such misleading statement. Did not the Dukes of Milan, 
of Urbino, of Ferrara, not to mention others, and the 
great Medici himself, form collections of antiques of 
every kind, the wonder of the whole world, which to all 
intents and purposes were museums? And did not 
these munificent patrons gather students round them, 
that they might have the benefit of their art treasures ? 
Were they not ever on the watch for rising talent, ready to 
guide it with their knowledge and help it forward with 
their wealth? To quote Mr. Thomas’s own words, Italy 
was “throughout her length and breadth one vast art 
museum ;” and it was the presence of these antiques, 
coupled with the liberal encouragement of art so peculiar 
to the time, that in a great measure made the Renaissance 
what it was. It is quite true that later these collections 
could not prevent the ultimate downfall of Italian art, 
though they undoubtedly helped to delay the end. The 
subsidence of the Renaissance is traceable to distinct 
causes, chief amongst which was the social upheaval and 
destruction brought about by perpetual internecine strife. 
Italy, indeed, was the great art storehouse of the world, 
to which for years and years art-workers went for models 
and instruction ; and it was only after the break-up of 
this storehouse by wars within and without, and the con- 
sequent scattering of its contents, that anything like the 
germs even of an art revival were visible in Northern 
Europe. 

The inference from all this is plain enough. We 
have been striving for twenty years, by means of 
State aid and costly machinery, to encourage art in 
England, and to arouse and intensify that natural 
esthetic feeling which undeniably is in the people. 
These efforts have not been without success—suc- 
cess which is visible, amongst other ways, in the 
increased demand for art manufactures; in the much- 
sneered-at “esthetic craze,” which, however absurd 
its excesses, is certain to leave behind them some 
leaven of solid good ; and now in the energetic demand 
for State aid to provincial art museums. FBere, then, is 
an art appetite which must be satisfied, or it will fail and 
the new movement die. ‘The plan now being tried of 
sending “loan collections” from South Kensington 
round the provinces is good. The people see them 
announced beforehand, and go to look at them when 
they arrive. It is, of course, impossible that provincial 
towns should have comprehensive collections of original 
works on the model of our metropolitan museums. It 
would be impossible to procure the requisite number of 
standard specimens, and there is too much reason to fear 
that if such an attempt were to be made, it would only 
result in the collection of a tremendous amount of second. 
rate rubbish, ‘This, indeed, is the chief characteristic, 
generally speaking, of provincial museums at the present 
time. ‘The newly aroused artistic impulse of the nation 
requires careful guidance and nurture ; therefore, the 
great objects of provincial museums should be educa- 
tional. As Mr. Robinson truly says, they have a great 
and special work to do, very complex and difficult in 
itself, and which nothing but liberal and far-reaching 
assistance on the part of the State will enable them 
effectually to carry out. But the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of first-rate originals being patent, 
what is to be done? The answer is obvious. Resort to 
casts, photographs, electrotypes, and other reproductions 
of the world’s masterpieces in art workmanship, arrange 
them scientifically and tastefully in pleasant buildings, 
and illustrate them by handbooks, catalogues, and 
descriptive labels. Casts? says some one. Yes, casts. 
Why, in the British Museum itself there is a cast (the 


newly acquired Hermes) whose marvellous beauty of 
form must strike the most uncultivated eye. The students 
learn from them, draw from them, in all the art schools 
of the kingdom, why then should they not be available 
for everyone as they would be in a museum? For 
educational purposes, a cast, a photograph, or an electro- 
type is as valuable as the originals themselves, and there 
is no reason why, if properly arranged, they should not 
be as attractive. ; 

But in order to carry out such a scheme as this, the 
State must be liberal and large-minded in its help. We 
are not yet free from the extraordinary talent for huge 
plundering which we have so often exhibited in dealing 
with matters such as this. Our Government recently 
declined to purchase the splendid Cesnola collection of 
antiquities, and it was speedily snapped up by the United 
States. There is reason to fear, also, that a still more 
desirable collection deposited in the British Museum 
by Signor Castellani, with the option of purchase, has 
also been allowed to slip through our hands, the excuse 
being “want of funds.” Moreover, for two or three 
years the annual grants made to South Kensington for 
the purchase of specimens have been reduced by about 
one-third. “ There could scarcely be a mote shortsighted 
policy. Works of art increase in value, and every rich 
collection secured and properly turned to advantage in 
our art schools and museums, by some such means as we 
have pointed out, must surely produce an advantageous 
effect, both on the manufacturing and the social prosperity 
of the nation. The State must give its help, and its 
help must be as comprehensive as it is unstinted. 


— 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
V.—THE PRESENT. 


The difference between the position of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages and in our days marks the difference 
between barbarism and civilisation, ignorance and en- 
lightenment, blind fanaticism and wise liberality. Some 
centuries were required to teach the populations sur- 
rounding them that the Jews had aright to their lives, 
property, and‘freedom of conscience. Still longer time 
was needed before ruling authorities admitted the fact 
that Jews were citizens of their respective countries, 
and that all citizens were entitled to equal rights and 
privileges irrespective of creed. In Western Europe the 
Jews are civilly and politically, if not always socially, on the 
same footing as the remainder of their countrymen. In 
Holland and in France Jews have been Ministers, and in 
our own land the relations to Judaism of one of our 
most distinguished premiers have not been left unnoticed. 
In France and in Belgium Jewish citizens have fulfilled 
high functions ; the magistrature has opened its portals 
to them ; they occupy seats in the legislature, and they 
have even been called to commands in the army. In 
United Italy Israelites figure as senators, deputies, sub- 
secretaries of State, judges, diplomatists, and mayors. 
Nay, Rome itself, where Jews for centuries had been 
confined within a fetid rookery and subjected to 
every description of ill-treatment, has beheld a 
Jewish mayor preside over its municipal Council. 
In Germany the Jews possess power through their 
intellect and the press, great part of which is 
under their control, though in some respects their 
status is below that of their co-religionists in Western 
Europe. In Central Europe the Jews are still sub- 
jected to some practical, if not theoretical disqualifica- 
tions, and prejudice against them is still to be met 
among the surrounding masses. The new crusade 
against them is not making progress, and the Emperor 
William has not smiled upon the efforts of those who 
seek to return to the Middle Ages in the latter portion 
of the nineteenth century. In France and in Italy, 
Jews and Gentiles associate on terms of perfect equality 
and friendship. If a new synagogue be inaugurated or 
a fresh tabbi installed, Christian authorities grace the 
proceedings with their presence. Austria-Hungary now 
almost rivals the Western Powers in her liberal treat- 
ment of the children of Israel. It is only in the east of 
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Europe, in Holy Russia and in Roumania, that religious 
persecution is still to be found in our generation ; it is 
only in those countries that difference of creed is yet a 
reason or pretext for oppression and persecution. 

Commerce and finance were for several centuries 
almost the only pursuits of the Jews, and they are still 
followed at the present time with great success. We 
have no reason to suppose that the remarkable aptitude 
manifested by the Semitic race for this kind of avoca- 
tions was an original faculty of the Hebrews. When 
they were in their ancient home in Palestine they formed 
principally an agricultural nation. Most probably the 
commercial and financial genius of the Jews was at first 
an acquired, and now has become an inherited quality. 
For many generations, in this and other lands, the sons 
of Israel were excluded from every ennobling pursuit. 
Gold was necessary for the protection of their lives 
and property ; with treasure they purchased temporary 
toleration. Thus to gather gold became the main object 
of their existence. Even now, those occupations which 
promise speedy fortune are still regarded with consider- 
able favour by the Jews of England. They follow 
various branches of commerce and trade, and they show 
considerable predilection for the Stock Exchange. Many 
opulent families owe their rise to that wonderful insti- 
tution, and its portals offer great temptation to aspiring 
young men. The Jews appear to prefer barter to pro- 
duction, and we usually see them in the capacity of 
merchants or dealers rather than in that of manufacturers. 
They are brokers, bankers, financiers, and our readers 
need not be told that some of the best known and 
wealthiest houses in the wealthiest city in the world 
belong to the Jewish community. The dispersion of 
the Jewish race throughout the civilised world has 
greatly assisted them in their commercial ventures, and 
the especial facilities they possessed before the days of 
telegrams and regular posts for the interchange of news 
and of commodities, and for the carrying out of financial 
operations, doubtless contributed to the concentration of 
power and influence in their hands. 

With the spread of enlightenment and the removal of 
their disabilities, a tendency has manifested itself among 
the middle classes of the Jews to give their sons Univer- 
sity education, and to train them to professions. Many 
young men have graduated in our universities—some 
with honours, and the unwonted spectacle has been seen 
of a Hebrew senior wrangler. The two branches of the 
law have attracted numerous Jewish lads. Indeed, legal 
pursuits seem to be peculiarly adapted to the bent of 
their mind. A member of the Jewish body, Sir George 
Jessel, by sheer strength of intellect, and without the 
slightest family influence, has succeeded in grasping one 
of the greatest prizes of the bar. ‘There are also one or 
two other members of the legal profession who bid fair 
to achieve eminence, and it is not unlikely that the 
Master of the Rolls may not remain the only Jewish 
judge. Science in the abstract does not find many 
devotees among English Jews. The Hebrew genius, 
nevertheless, from the time of the ancient rabbis to our 
day, has always leant towards mathematical studies ; and 
among the great mathematicians of the age may be 
reckoned Professor Sylvester, late of Woolwich. The 
Jewish community does not appear to shine in con- 
structive genius. We doubt whether it includes any 
engineers, unless it be a few young men beginning life ; 
but there are some Jewish architects of fair repute. The 
Israelites take a keen interest in politics. Several 
members of their body have represented and still repre- 
sent Christian constituencies in Parliament. 

In general literature the English Jews have certainly 
not equalled the performances of their foreign co- 
religionists. The Jews of Germany have shed lustre on 
the literature of their country. They have attained the 
front rank as archeologists and Oriental scholars. The 
plays of Mosenthal and the novels of Auerbach have 
gained a European revutation. In Italy the Jewish mind 
is equally active. Israelites guide the press, fill pro- 
fessorial chairs, and enrich the literature of the land in! 
its various branches. In France, too, in addition to 


such illustrious scholars as M. Michel Bleal, M. Deren- 
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bourg, and some others, the Hebrews are distinguishing 
themselves in the lighter kinds of literature, and are 
producing a galaxy of pungent journalists, of witty 
dramatists, of powerful novelists. 
have cultivated literature to a limited extent. Some 
Jewish professors, men of considerable abilities, adorn 
their various walks, and the community possesses several 
ripe scholars, though death has thinned their ranks. 
These gentlemen, however, are mostly English only by 
adoption, and their labours, with some exceptions, must 
be regarded as contributions to Jewish or Oriental lore, 
rather than as additions to purely English literature. 
The Anglo-Jewish press is exceedingly well-conducted, 
and contrasts favourably with other organs of opinion. 
The Jews possess no hereditary aristocracy. It may 
be said of them—and more especially of the Ashkenasim, 
or Germans—that every man is the son of his own works, 
or at most of those of his father or grandfather. Of the 
Sephardim, or Peninsular families who immigrated into 
this country, many have ceased to exist ; but even when 
they flourished, with all their blue blood, they were only 
honest merchants, and not ashamed of their calling. It 
is only when some of these families embraced Christianity 
that they abandoned the avocations by which they had 
realised their fortunes, and their names may at present be 
found among the landed gentry of Great Britain, and 
even in the peerage. Now that their former disabilities 
have disappeared, there is a tendency in some of the 
wealthy Jewish families to acquire a permanent stake in 
the country. Being permitted to hold land, they are 
investing part of their capital in broad acres. The 
Rothschilds, the Montefiores, the Goldsmids, the Sas- 
soons, and a few others, have purchased an interest in 
the soil of Great Britain. ‘They may thus found families 
destined to live for generations, though it is impossible 
to say whether they will form an exclusive Jewish 
aristocracy. Religion is no longer an obstacle in Eng- 
land to social or political advancement ; Jews are on the 
commission of the peace, and they have served the civic 
offices of aldermen, sheriffs, and lord mayors. 





-INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XXI.—WEstT oF ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The chief office of this Company is at Exeter. It has 
also offices at No. 20 New Bridge Street, London, and 
No. 39 Dame Street, Dublin, and branch offices in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle, Man- 
chester, and Leeds, and agencies in most of the principal 
towns throughout the United Kingdom. Its operations 
are confined entirely to home, as no foreign business is 
transacted ; and it has neither agencies nor investments 
outside the United Kingdom. It carries on both fire 
and life business, and it has now been in existence for 
seventy-three years—so that there are now only seven 
life offices in existence that can claim to be its superiors 
in point of seniority. According to the report which was 
presented by the directors at their last meeting, the pre- 
miums received during the year in the fire department 
amounted to £118,467 9s. 4d. From this, however, 
421,856 35. 6¢. has to be deducted for re-insurances, 
leaving a clear premium income of £96,611 55. 10d. 
The claims for losses from fire amounted to 
447,763 115s. 5d., and the surplus profit, after payment 
of all expenses, was £24,076 16s. 7@. ‘Turning to the 
life department, we find that the new insurances effected 
during the year were 346, insuring £183,070, and 
yielding premiums amounting to £6,083 2s. 2d. The 
total amount of the accumulated fund stood then at 
41,010,455 10s. 7@., while the premium income was 
£98,043 195. 5¢. ‘The average rate of interest on the 
Company’s investments for the year was £4 55. 10d. per 
cent. The loans on the Company’s policies, according to 
their last return, amounted to #,43,618, while the loans 
on personal securities, with policies, were £88,253 45. 3d. 
The directors, however, decided last year to discontinue 
this latter department of their business, and to this cir- 
cumstance a certain falling off in their new business is, 
we believe, to be attributed. ‘The principal feature of 
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this Company which demands our notice on the present 
occasion is that which is called in their report a new 
combined system of life assurance, which, as we are told, 
“has been carefully constructed so as to combine the 
advantages of other systems, and at the same time meet 
objections frequently made to the ordinary plan of life 
assurance.” It professes, indeed, to embrace the real 
benefits of the various schemes adopted by other com- 
panies in the following respects :—Non-forfeiture and 


_positive systems, terminable premium plans, complete 


and paid-up policies, fixed surrender values, half-credit 
premiums, provision for old age, participation in profits, 
&c, The following is the mode in which this system is 
worked. The premiums are made payable during limited 
periods of years. The assured has the option of choosing 
whether he will pay during twelve, twenty-two, or thirty- 
two years. If at any time the payment of premiums 
should be discontinued the assured is considered to be 
entitled to a proportionate part of the policy, as each 
premium after the second gives him a title to a paid-up 
policy for one-tenth, one-twentieth, or one-thirtieth of 
the sum assured, as the case may be. The benefits of 
non-forfeiture of the positive system and fixed surrender 
values are thus obviously attained. How now ought the 
profits to be divided? Manifestly, as the premium has 
been clearing its way, so to speak, in each succes- 
sive year, the profit ought to go to those who 
have contributed their full quota. Accordingly the 
rule is that as soon as the full number of premiums 
have been paid, then, and not till then, does a right 
to share in the profits commence. The profits, to quote 
the words of the prospectus, “are reserved for those who 
make them, instead of a portion being allotted to those 
policies which become claims after the payment of a few 
premiums only.” Another ingenious idea is here brought 
in which this Office claims to have introduced to the 
notice of intending insurers for the first time. A paid-up 
policy may at any time be converted into one which will 
become payable at a specified time by payment of a few 
additional premiums. We may illustrate this by ex- 
amples. Suppose a person who is aged 25 is desirous of 
effecting an insurance for £1,000. In this case, sup- 
posing that he chose to adopt twelve annual payments, 
the premium would be £43 10s. per annum. Suppose, 
however, he desires that the sum assured should be made 
payable to him on his attaining the age of 60 years, or at 
his death before that time, then the number of additional 
annual premiums which he would be required to pay 
would be four, or, in other words, 16 annual premiums 
of £43 10s. Now, suppose he was obliged to discon- 
tinue his payments at the end of the fifth year, he would 
be entitled to a paid-up policy for £ 300 ; if he continued 
to pay till the end of the sixth year, and then stopped, 
his policy would be for £400. Had he, however, 
managed to continue the even tenuor of his payments for 
another year, he would have been rewarded by a paid-up 
policy for £500. Let us now glance for a moment at 
the extreme case, where thirty-two annual premiums 
have been arranged to be paid. Each of these is fixed 
at £21 14s. 2d. Now, if the assured chooses to pay 
seven additional premiums, he can have the £1,000 
rendered payable either at the age of 70 years or at death, 
should he shuffle off this mortal coil before attaining 
the threescore years and ten, with reference to which the 
contract was made. In this case, too, a paid-up policy 
for a smaller amount would be secured at each epoch of 
the intervening years. Eight of these annual premiums 
of £21 14s. 2d. would entitle him to a paid-up policy 
for £ 200, eleven to a policy for £ 300, and seventeen for 
one for £500. A still further refinement of ingenuity is 
here displayed : when a life has passed through the 12, 
22, or 32 years, as the case may be, the assured becomes, 
as we have previously seen, entitled to a share of the 
wrofits. Now, this share of profits may, should the 
insurer think it desirable, be applied for the purpose of 
making the payments which are required to change the 
policy from one where the amount insured is only 
payable at death, into a policy payable on the life 
attaining a certain age. The Company claims that in 
this way the assured may make a provision for old age 


by, at any time, entering into this further contract, which 
will convert his policy payable at death into one by 
which the same sum will become payable to him ata 
specified age. Good lives are also given an advantage, 
as 80 per cent. of the whole of the declared profits are 
given to those who live after completing the full tale of 
payments under the tables which they have chosen to 
select. In the fire insurance department, we observe 
that insurances may be effected to protect persons from 
loss of rent during the reinstatement of premises which 
have been damaged by fire. The rate charged is the 
same as that for the insurance of the building, and the 
period must not exceed 12 months. Assurances for a 
number of different buildings ex d/oc are not allowed, 
unless the insurance is made subject to conditions of 
average, in which case the properties which are covered by 
one sum must be separately named and described. If the 
buildings be either detached from each other or separated 
by perfect party-walls, or if the contents of the buildings 
are made the subject of insurance, separate sums must 
be named for each thing which is made the subject- 
matter of an insurance. The existing assurances in ‘this 
establishment are for more than £63,000,000. On the 
whole, the Society appears to have carried out its promise 
of offering “all the real improvements of modern prac- 
tice with the security of an office whose resources have 
been tested by a long and successful experience.” With 
regard to the expenses of management, the Company 
takes credit to itself for conducting the Life Department 
on a low scale of expense. The management expenses 
on this side are, we are told, under 13 per cent. of its 
income, while the average cost of management of all the 
offices in the kingdom taken together is over r7$ pet 
cent. The only observation that we can make on this is, 
that the average given would certainly appear to be some- 
what high. It is, however, of course, as we have 
repeatedly stated, impossible to lay down a hard and 
fast rule upon this subject. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_———_- 
“THE O’DOWD” AT THE ADELPHI. 


It would surely have occurred to no one but Mr. Bouci- 
cault to try and make dramatic capital out of the present 
deplorable condition of Ireland. But that enterprising 
author, actor, and manager sticks at nothing, and accordingly 
a manifesto in all the newspapers containing a great deal of 
windy twaddle about Ireland was issued as an advertisement 
of the new play at the Adelphi, which was to eclipse all the 
gifted author’s previous efforts in the same line. The fact 
was, the stage Irishman was getting a little stale, it was 
necessary to do something to galvanise him, and therefore 
an attempt was made to rouse political feeling, and so 
invest an old character with some freshness. It may be 
said at once, and all playgoers must be devoutly thankful 
for it, that the attempt was a failure. “We don’t want 
politics” shouted an angry pittite, when Mr. Boucicault 
treated us to some rubbish about Irish farmers and landlords, 
and whatever may be our opinions about Ireland, the theatre 
is not the place for an appeal to party passions or poli- 
tical disquisitions of any kind. If cleverly done, they only 
provoke uproar, and if clumsily and inartistically introduced, 
as inthe present instance, they serve simply to exasperate 
the audience and spoil the play. 

Not that there is much to spoil in the piece now 
under consideration. “The O’Dowd,” which, under the 
name of “Daddy O’Dowd,” was a failure in New 
York, turns out not to be an original piece at all, that 
is to say, the plot is not original, for it is founded upon 
“Les Crotchets du Pére Martin,” familiar to us in the 
late Mr. Oxenford’s version, entitled “ The Porter’s Knot.” 
Nor is the story a particularly interesting one. To begin 
with, no one can care for so very unpleasant a hero; while 
the heroine—if, indeed, she deserves the name—has so little 
to do that she might as well have been left out of the plot 
altogether. Mike O’Dowd, the hero, is the son of an old 
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frishman in an humble rank of life. The young fellow 
comes to London, takes the name of a friend belonging to a 
good family, gets into debt, and, in fact, behaves generally 
like the thorough-paced and mean impostor that he is. In 
the midst of this pleasing career old O’Dowd comes to 
‘London with the young woman to whom Mike was engaged, 
and they are introduced to the sham swell while at a fashion- 
able garden-party. The Jadies (!) and gentlemen (!) jeer at 
the. old man, and then the hero makes the bést of the 
situation, and owns his inconvenient relative. We next find 
Mike standing for an Irish borough, and in a ridiculous 
‘scene, showing us the hustings and a very comic and unreal 
stage mob beneath them, we are treated to the political 
allusions which were expected, no doubt, to make the fortune 
-of the piece, but which fell exceedingly flat save for some 
contemptuous hisses. The next stage of this hero’s 
eventful career brings on a money-lender who has supported 
the impostor in London, and who, on finding out who he is, 
naturally comes to the old man to be paid. At first it seems 
likely that this unfortunate usurer, who only asks for the 
money justly due to him, would be torn limb from limb ; but 
the author apparently relents, and he is spared for further 
torments. Young O’Dowd has to own he is as black as he 
is painted—and a meaner hound it is impossible to conceive, 
though he zs Mr. Boucicault’s hero ; and then the old man 
-agrees to pay his debts, the whole affair, however, naturally 
overcoming him so much that he falls as if in a fit, and we 
‘find out afterwards that he has lost his reason. The next 
act shows us the money-lender and his satellite in possession 
of the house and land of the O’Dowds; and it further 
appears that these two unfortunates are in imminent danger 
of starvation, for the villagers will sell them neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, while a beggar to whom they give some 
‘coppers returns them with disgust. Then the hero enters ; 
the has, it appears, given up the career of an impostor for the 
more honest, if less remunerative, occupation of a common 
sailor. The old O’Dowd is there also; he comes in with 
‘the heroine, wheeling a barrow, and he is, it seems, selling 
fish. He has quite lost his reason, and does not recognise 
his son, who is, of course, terribly distressed at the state of 
things. Suddenly we hear that a vessel is seen in distress 
an the offing, and it is plain that she will be lost unless 
some one pilots her through a certain passage into a safe 
haven on the shore. Young O’Dowd rushes off to do this, 
and when the old man hears of the feat it brings back his 
‘reason. He remembers the days when he, asa pilot, did 
the same thing himself, and exclaims that there is only one 
man besides himself, meaning his son, who knows the secret 
of the passage to safety. Thus, when his son returns in 
‘triumph, he recognises him, and all ends happily. 


There is a good deal of neat dialogue in the play, most of 
which falls to the share of Mr. Boucicault, who plays the 
part of the elder O’Dowd himself. He is more successful in 
delineating the humorous than the pathetic sides of the 
‘character, and his pathos is apt to become too stagey. 
Still, the performance was a clever one. Mr. Henry Neville 
‘did his best with the wretched and unsympathetic part of 
the hero, while Miss Lydia Foote’s bright intelligence was of 
great value in that of the rustic Irish girl to whom he is 
engaged. Mr. Taylor gave a clever rendering of the part of 
the money-lender, and other characters were satisfactorily 
‘sustained by Messrs. Compton, Norman, and Miss Pateman. 
“The O’Dowd” was well put upon the stage, and fairly 
received, but it can hardly be regarded as a success. The 
stage Irishman must, in fact, be treated in a very different 
and less hackneyed style if he is ever again to attract 
‘audiences as of old. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


WHITE AND SoUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
-attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food, 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath, It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a péarl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
erfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


MUSIC. 


Following the hum and bustle of the Leeds Festival 
comes a comparatively quiet time. The winter season of 
opera—unfortunately—does not seem to promise entice- 
ments sufficient to tempt urban dwellers from the comfort of 
their firesides; and beyond the Crystal Palace Concerts 
there is really at present nothing to attract the ordinary 
amateur. Mr. Samuel Hayes pins his faith persistently upon 
Herr Gung’l and his dances at Covent Garden, and refuses 
to allow Mr. Weist Hill to perform as much classical music 
as his own good taste and judgment would prompt. This 
evening comes out the new douffe “Les Mousquetaires au 
Couvent” at the Globe—in place of the “ Cloches de Corne- 
ville” deposed; and a second novelty is promised in 
Mr. E. Solomon’s comic opera at the Imperial, “ Billee 
Taylor.” Doubtless the musician will make his hero the 
“gay young fellow” spoken of in the old ballad ; but this 
subject must obviously be reserved for after consideration. 

Mr. August Manns completed his twenty-fifth year of ser- 
vice as the conductor of the Crystal Palace concerts on 
Friday last. Probably the Danish gentleman has done 
more for the cause of good music in the course of his quarter 
of acentury’s labours than any man living or dead. He 
has, at any rate, placed within the reach of Londoners the 
classical musical outgrowth of all lands, presented with an 
artistic perfection such as almost escapes criticism. Calling 
these facts to mind, it might have been thought a more grace- 
ful act of recognition had Mr. Manns been presented with a 
good weighty purse Jast Saturday, instead of a ridiculous 
wreath of laurels. Sensible men don’t play at “Jack in the 
Green” nowadays, and Isthmian games are things of the 
past. Asa matter of fact, no offering calculated to inspire 
its recipient with such complete disgust as a wreath of 
laurels could very well be imagined just now. Turnerelli’s 
garland was bad enough, but who on earth wants a circlet 
of dingy evergreens ? 


The Sacred Harmonic Society open their forty-ninth 
season at St. James’s Hall on December 3 next. The band 
and chorus have, perforce, been reduced ; but it is generally 
thought that all who could play and sing have been re- 
tained. The only novelty in the prospectus is Mr. Sullivan’s 
‘“‘ Martyr of Antioch ”—which will perhaps be as acceptable 
to the subscribers as Rossini’s very much less sacred 
work “Moses in Egypt.” Why should the committee 
leave that real work of genius, “ The Light of the World,” 
lying on neglected bookshelves? The “ Martyr of Antioch ” 
is a masterly production, in many senses; but whether it 
can hold the proverbial candle to Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio is 
a question yet to be decided. 


The cheap opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre progresses 
about as flourishingly as might be expected, taking into 
consideration the fearful weather and the nature of the per- 
formances. Facts not worthy of hearing had better be left 
unstated; but it is quite possible to speak in favourable 
terms of Mdlle. Rosina Isidor, who made a promising first 
appearance on Saturday last. Another new-comer—Madlle. 
Lorenzini Gianoli—has essayed the part of Norma during 
the week with moderate success; but the old idea that 
England demanded, and was ready to pay for, the highest 
musical art, must, in the face of matters, be an exploded 
tradition. Mdlle. Elisa Widmar debuted on Wednesday 
evening as Marguerite in Gounod’s “ Faust ” successfully. 

Two-penny concerts have been started at the new Town 
Hall, Kensington, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Argyll and the directorship of Mr. Ridley Prentice. Mr. 
Prentice is a recognised musician, and his influence will 
doubtless bring recruits to the enterprise; but the element 
of exclusiveness is very much to be deprecated. 

DESMOND L, RYAN. 





BoILING WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the ‘‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


TITLES TO LAND. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 

S1R,—Titles to landed property, what they are worth, and 
how they are transferred, are questions which have been the 
subject of much discussion of late years. Not sparing has 
been the abuse heaped upon our present system, and many 
difficult, if not impossible, schemes have been proposed for 
its amelioration. But black as it has been painted, no 
feasible system has yet been found to replace the one which 
has existed so long, and which really after all is not so bad 
as at first sight it appears. That it is in want of reform is 
clear, but all attempts to supplant it by some other system 
have so far proved in vain. Of the many schemes proposed, 
the principal one, to which the Legislature has now given 
its sanction, was a scheme for the voluntary registration of 
titles, to effect which a Registration Office was established. 
But judging from the small number of those who have 
availed themselves of this Office, this attempt at legislative 
reform must be pronounced a failure. This fate was pre- 
dicted for it by many able lawyers, not only on account of 
the different classes of title it proposed to create, thus calling 
attention to a weak title, a sufficient cause in itself to pre- 
vent a man with a weak title availing himself of the privi- 
lege, but also on account of the great expense of the 
registration entailed by the extraordinary proofs required by 
the Office before it could register the title. The latter 
objection was sufficient to prevent a man with a good title 
putting himself to an expense which benefited him in no 
way whatever. No system of wholesale registration of titles 
is ever likely to be adopted, so long as we allow our land to 
be dealt with in the complex and manifold ways which our 
modern civilisation has introduced; so long as we have 
entails and trusts of all sorts, and charges and provisions for 
younger children out of lands, so long must our titles to 
lands remain more or less complicated, and registration of 
title would only add further complication to those which exist 
at present. But to find a remedy for a grievance it is necessary 
to see whether or not the grievance exists, and to what 
extent. The attacks against our present system may be 
summarised into three, namely, the uncertainty of title, the 
expense of transfer or other dealing with it, and the delay in 


the transaction. The uncertainty of title has been proved 
to be a groundless charge, many lawyers having asserted 
that, in the course of a long life’s practice, they have never 
met with a case of disputed title where a system of registra- 
tion would have had the slightest effect in averting the defect 
in question. The assertion of the insecurity of title arose 
through the successful cases of swindling by which the same 
property was mortgaged by clever rascals who succeeded in 
obtaining money from different persons on the same secu- 
rity. The two most recent cases were the Dimsdale and 
Downes forgeries. In both the forgeries would have been 
impossible if a registry of deeds (not of titles) had been in 
existence. In Dimsdale’s case, Dimsdale granted leases to 
himself, from imaginary persons, of property which he had 
bought. These leases he proceeded to mortgage. Had his 
lease been registered in a registry for deeds two mortgages 
of leases of the same property would have been at once dis- 
covered, In the latter forgery, Downes bought lands froma 
building society, and proceeded to make several copies of the 
conveyance which the building society had made to him, 
and each of these he mortgaged to different persons. Here 
again a regisiry of deeds would have been sufficient to 
detect any second attempt to deal with the same property. 
To obviate such occurrences as those I have just mentioned 
a compulsory registration of deeds relating to landed pro- 
perty, such as is in existence in Middlesex and one or two other 
register counties, ought to be extended to every county in 
England, and such forgeries as I have just instanced 
would be of impossible occurrence. That such cases arise 
only in mortgages and not in sales is easily explained; 
for in the case of a mortgage, the mortgagor almost always 
remains in possession of his property, and there is nothing 
to show the outside world that he is not the unfettered pro- 
prietor of that which appears to be his own. But in the case 
of a sale it is widely different. ‘The purchaser either enters 
at once into possession of the property he has bought, or he 
receives the rents and profits from the tenant in possession. 


He would thus immediately know of any adverse claim. 
The expense of registration in Middlesex is so small that it 
is a wonder the system has not been extended to the other 
counties. A registry established in the chief town of each 
county, or, where the county is too big, in the chief town of 
a parliamentary division, with a provision that all deeds 
relating to any land in the district which the registry com- 
prises must be registered, and will have precedence in 
the order in which they are registered, and not according to 
date of execution, would have the desired effect of informing 
any intending purchaser or mortgagee what deeds were 
executed and in force, in reference to the property he was 
purchasing or lending money on, 

The expense attending any dealings with landed property 
which is the item about which the purchaser or mortgagor 
is the most inclined to grumble, as being that which he 
more fully understands, can never be reduced to a very 
small figure as long as the responsibility of the title to the 
land being good is thrown on the lawyer. Nor would it be 
fair not to pay him well for the risk and responsibility he 
takes upon himself in advising on the title. But expense 
could be saved by the reduction in the length of both con- 
veyances and mortgages, both of which classes of deeds are 
now inordinately long, owing to the repetition of covenants, 
which ought to be made law by Act of Parliament, instead 
of being repeated, as they now must be, in each of these 
deeds. Cases have occurred where the purchaser was 
willing to take the title as a good one from the mere state- 
ment of the vendor to that effect, and here, of course, the 
costs were reduced to a minimum; but we do not think 
many purchasers would be willing to let the chance of there 
being a blot on their titles save them the expense of the 
lawyer’s work. The hardship of expense arises where a 
purchaser, having been put to the expense of examining the 
title of his purchase, and requiring funds to pay the purchase- 
money, has to submit to the expense of a fresh examination 
of the title on behalf of the person to whom he mortgages 
the newly-purchased property as a security for the money 
advanced to him, The reduction in the length of deeds 
would be a saving of trouble not only to him who draws the 
deed, but also to any future person who has to examine it. 
To a further extent than this no saving can be made, so long 
as everyone has the unfettered disposition of his property 
which the law now accords him. 

The delay in carrying out the transaction is really the sole 
legitimate grievance, and it arises frbm the immense com- 
plication to which many titles have come, and the great 
quantity of work that must in consequence be done, before 
the title can be pronounced secure. Much has already been 
effected ia shortening and simplifying titles by legislation, 
especially by the Vendor and Purchasers’ Act, which has 
greatly reduced the length of title to be shown by the vendor. 
The advocates of registration of titles do not seem to 
take into account the almost impossible task they propose to 
undertake, nor the difficulty they would have in keeping up 
the registration when the svstem was once commenced. 
For no one cares for the general public to know all the 
trusts in which he wishes his estates to be held, and a proper 
registration of title would require all the trusts in the deed 
of trust to be fully set forth. Such are a few of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by reformers of our titles to land, 
and it seems to me the difficulties and defects of the case 
are sufficiently met by a simple registry of deeds, and not of 
titles, as I have advocated above. The small use which has 
been made of the Acts empowering voluntary registration of 
titles shows how little this form has been appreciated, and 
I cannot but think that the public as a whole considers our 
present system better than that which the last Act on the 
subject advocates. I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


StR,—Having read with infinite interest your article, “A 
Glance at the Jews of England,” in your issue of the gth, I 
regret to have to call your attention to an evident oversight. 
You state that a third synagogue was built in the year 1762, 
called the New Synagogue, which I am sorry to state is 
incorrect; the third, or Ashkenazim Synagogue, built in 
the year 1726, four years after the opening of the Great 
Synagogue by a member of the wealthier foreign Jews, was 
called the “ Hambro Synagogue,” on account of a gentleman 
of that name bearing the entire expenses of erecting that 
place of worship, which is still extant in Church Row, 
Fenchurch Street. There are also at present surviving 
members of the family who have seceded from the Jewish 
community. M. G.. 
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THE SITE OF TAUNTON BEFORE THE 
TIME OF INE. ~ 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—In Macmillan’s Magazine for this month, Dr. 
Freeman has amplified the passing comment he bestowed 
on “ The Briton and the Roman on the site of Taunton ” in 
his Glastonbury address, viz. that he had “ seen some pairis 
taken to prove the site of Taunton was inhabited before 
Ine ;” and he seems now to imply that no previous observa- 
tions of his are opposed to the fact, as thus qualified by him. 
I will, therefore, now cite a few of those passages. from his 
writings which seem to me to militate against his having 
admitted any occupation whatever of the site of Taunton 
before the time of Ine. In his general estimate of English 
market-towns, for example, Dr. Freeman makes. no_ special 
exception in favour of Taunton, though it is a town to which 
he frequently. alludes... ‘The ordinary English . market- 
town,” he says, has commonly little to show beyond its 
parish church. — Its history, if it has a history, is simply that 
it has been, so to speak, the. accidental site of some of the 
events of general English. history, that. it has, been the 
scene of some battle or the birthplace of some great man,” 
(“ Archeological. Journal,” 1873, p. 297.) , Again: “It is 
only here and there that we can find a site which can even 
pretend to have lived on like the ancient ‘towns of Italy'and 
Gaul and Spain as a dwelling-place of man from the éarliest 
recorded times, the home in turn of the Briton, the Roman, 
and the Englishman.” (Ibid. p. 299.) It is almost un- 
necessary to remark that these views differ, toto calo}; from 
those of the learned author) of “ The Romans of Britain,” 
who says: “It is therefore certain that Britain was as 
thoroughly municipalised by Rome as either Gaul or Spain 
or Dacia. As there were Roman colonists everywhere in 
our island, so there were the usual and necessary abodes of 
those Romans—civitates and municipia—from the unnamed 
city in bleak Valentia, honoured by St. Patrick’s birth, to the 
more genial towns of Devon and Cornwall”. (“ Romans 
of Britain,” 1878, p. 348.) Passing now to Dr. Freeman’s 
more special notices of Taunton itself, we read, “ Taunton 
was founded by Ine at some time before 722.” Of the fact 
of the foundation of Taunton by Ine there is no doubt.” 
(“ Proc. Som. Arch. Soc.,” vol. xviii. pp. 45, 46.) Else- 
where Taunton is spoken of as having “sprung into life 
at the personal bidding of a far-sighted king,”—passages 
which surely afford no warrant for regarding the site of 
Taunton even as “a place of human habitation” before the 
time of Ine. Dr. Freeman now explains that it never. came 
into his head that such statements as these “could. be taken 
as meaning that no human being had ever lived there before.” 
7 certainly did not rate the common sense of the Britons 
so low,” he says, “as to think that, if they had a chance of 
occupying Taunton Dene, they would not gladly take advan- 
tage of it.” Upon the admission thus made, I will only 
observe that it is not easy to reconcile it with a previous 
statement by Dr. Freeman. In distinguishing Exeter from 
the ordinary classes of English towns, Taunton is expressly 
specified by name amongst those which do not, like Exeter, 
“stand on a site which Briton, Roman, and Englishman have 
alike made their own.” (“Archzological Journal,” 1873, 
p. 303.) And though Dr. Freeman now admits that the 
superior common sense of the Britons may have led them 
to occupy the site of Taunton, he altogether omits any 
allusion to the Romans, though their presence also on the 
site of Taunton has now been amply demonstrated. I 
desire no higher testimony in support of this statement than 
that which has been so generously accorded me by the dis- 
tinguished author of “ The Romans of Britain,” who writes 
to me respecting that part of my little work which treats of 
Taunton in the “ Roman period :” “ You have entirely swept 
away the assumption that Taunton was a Teutonic town—a 
West Saxon colony. You have shown triumphantly that it 
was like other chief towns in Britain, originally British and 
then Roman. _ It is now clear that it has 'a right to be con- 
sidered a civitas, the present shire being its cerritorium, 
just as London was a czvi/as, and the county of Middlesex 
was its ¢ervitorium.” To have established a fact which has 
elicited such an acknowledgment as this, embracing within 
its scope many other towns besides that to which it more 
immediately applies, must be held to be a point of some 
importance. Whether, therefore, a writer even of Dr. 
Freeman’s well-established eminence, is willing to recognise 
the fact to its full extent, or still to restrict his admission to 
its present narrow limits, is, as compared with the fact 
itself, a matter of slight moment, except, indeed, in so far as 
the interests of “ historical truth ” are concerned. 

JAMES HuRLY PRING, M.D 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
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SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI. 


The. Life of Sir Sy Panissi, K.C.B., late Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. By Louis Fagan, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 2 vols. 
Remington and Co. 

The career of Sir Anthony Panizzi was interesting 
throughout and in every point of view, but the very 
circumstances which make it so attractive to the student 
of human life render it a difficult theme for the biographer. 
Not only was Panizzi a man of two worlds—the world 
of books and libraries and the world of politics and 
society—but he succeeded in keeping these spheres 
rigorously apart. Men of less resolute concentration of 
purpose are liable to import their most intense predilec- 
tions into their ordinary business, until the main purpose 
of their lives can hardly be disentangled from the mass 
of subordinate detail. Few whose acquaintance with 
Panizzi was solely derived from these pages could have 
detected the politician in the librarian, or the scholar 
and bibliographer in the confidant and counsellor of 
statesmen. Hence a certain want of unity in the bio- 
gtaphical portrait which did not exist for those personally 
acquainted with the original, but which has rendered the 
biographer’s task more arduous than might have been 
anticipated from the abundance and excellence of his 
materials. He has probably done wisely in keeping the 
two great departments of his subject as far asunder as a 
due regard to chronology would allow. His first volume 
is in the main a history of Panizzi’s connection with the 
British Museum ; the second, of his more expansive but 
less conspicuous activity in the cause of aly, In the 
former, the vigorous and imperious personality of the 
man find free expression, and almost monopolise the 
biographer’s canvas. In the latter, he appears as one 
of a number of influences working towards the same 
consummation, obliged to adapt himself to the tempers 
of others, and unquestionably performing a large amount 
of labour of which every trace is lost. As a compensa- 
tion his personal relations are more extensive and his 
correspondence more various. 

Panizzi’s Museum career was, for twenty years, such a 
battle as would have left few victors with sufficient energy 
for any other department of public usefulness, Nothing 
gives so high an idea of the Herculean robustness and 
Atlantean endurance of the man, as to gather almost 
incidentally from Mr. Fagan’s pages how relatively small 
a portion of his life was occupied by the contests which 
might well have constituted its sole business. He never 
for a moment relaxed his hold upon society or the pur- 
suits of scholarship, and turned both to account in his 
administration of the national library. His knowledge 
and taste as'a bibliographer won him the friendship of 
Mr. Grenville, and ultimately brought the ‘matchless 
Grenville library to Bloomsbury ; his social influence 
with the Whig aristocracy placed him at the head of the 
Printed Book Department when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, acting on the representations of an ill-wisher, 
would have put him aside. He took office (1837) at a 

eriod when the national demand for a thorough reform 
in the institution was becoming very articulate. For up- 
wards of seventy yeats the Museum had vegetated—a 
receptacle rather than an agency. Any attempt to popula. 
rise the institution was, indeed, pointedly discouraged by 
its own administrators. ‘The Parliamentary Commission 
of 1835-36 had just exposed the exclusiveness and in- 
efficiency ofthe old system of management, and while 
initiating few reforms of its own, had at least indicated that 
a reformer would have the Government and the country 
with him. Extensive additional buildings, moreover, were 
just completed, and served as an outward and visible 
symbol of the new order of things. Panizzi’s first duty was 
to shift the books to their new quarters, an operation 
performed without the’ slightest interruption to ordinary 
daily business. The next undertaking was the framing of 
rules for the catalogue, which had become imperatively 
necessary. The code drawn up may perhaps be criticised 
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as too generously disdainful of the limitations of time 
and space: it has none the less become the basis of 
scientific cataloguing wherever cataloguing is recognised 
as ascience. The catalogue itself was less fortunate, 
but, although the plan was Panizzi’s, the utterly impos- 
sible undertaking that it should be completed within 
five years was none of his, and when the proper time 
came he was able to demonstrate that the delay of the 
work, instead of impeaching his administrative capacity, 
vindicated the accuracy of his judgment. Among the 
vexatious controversies aroused by this question, he 
found time for an exhaustive inquiry into the deficiencies 
of the national library, and for a report suggesting the 
vigorous remedies which his social influence enabled him 
actually to apply. More rooms were an inevitable con- 
sequence of more books. The devices necessary to 
economise space to the uttermost called his remarkable 
constructive ingenuity into activity, while his administra- 
tive faculty was no less evinced by the remodelling of all 
details connected with purchases, bindings, and. every 
branch of library business. The character which Panizzi’s 
genius has indelibly impressed upon the Museum may 
be learned from a perusal of the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission of 1847-49. The Commissioners 
were deeply impressed with his extraordinary adminis- 
trative faculty, and his elevation to the official as well as 
the intellectual leadership of the great institution to 
which he belonged obviously became but a question of 
time. When it came (1856) the supreme achievement of 
his official career had already made great progress towards 
completion. The plan for the new reading-room and 
its appendages, conceived in 1852, had been approved 
in 1854 after a smart conflict with the rival plan for 
turning the inner quadrangle into a huge glass-roofed 
sculpture court, as proposed by Mr. Wilson Croker and 
Sir Charles Barry. The building was completed and 
opened to the public in May 1857. Whether as reading 
room, or as library, there is not another edifice in the 
world better adapted to the purpose it is intended 
to fulfil. 

The routine of official duty afforded sufficient occu- 
pation for the remaining nine years passed by Panizzi as 
principal librarian. By a remarkable coincidence the 
second great object of his life was realised almost simul- 
taneously with his attainment of the highest office to 
which he could aspire. He had commenced life in the 
character of an Italian patriot, and the cause of his 
country, although frequently in the background, was 
never overlooked or forgotten by him. By 1858 the 
pear was ripe for plucking, and during that and the two 
following years Panizzi enacted, as he had previously 
during the less auspicious period of 1848-49, the part of 
an informal diplomatist. The proofs of his influence in 
the counsels, alike of patriots at home and statesmen 
abroad, would occupy a third volume as large as either 
of Mr. Fagan’s. The biographer, therefore, has found 
himself compelled to publish them in Italy in a distinct 
work, the ‘‘Lettere ad Antonio Panizzi di uomini 
illustri e di amici italiani.” The volumes before us, 
however, are exceedingly rich in political interest, 
and elucidate the process by which literary asso- 
ciation became poltical intimacy, and political intimacy 
ripened into political influence. The importance at- 
tached to his influence with Palmerston at a compara- 
tively early period is shown by the long letters which 
Thiers thought it worth while to write to him on the 
Spanish marriages and Guizot’s policy in general ; while 
his Own powers as a writer of despatches are well dis- 
played in an evidently “inspired” communication to 
Thiers, which, Mr. Fagan justly says, “for its detailed 
and lucid statement of facts, may be looked upon as a 
useful work of reference.” His political intercourse with 
Mr. Gladstone, the most affectionate and most con- 
stant of all the friends of his latter days, character- 
istically arose from a community of sentiment and co- 
operation in an attempt to liberate the Neapolitan 
State captives. Other letters of great interest are 
from Prosper Mérimée, the most delightful of causeurs 
with pen as with tongue, dated in the palmy 
days of the Third Empire, and giving, without ap- 
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parent malicious intention, a. curiously undignified 


picture of Imperialism in déshabille. ‘They are, it is 
understood, the precursors of a complete collection of 
Mérimée’s letters to Panizzi, which cannot fail to be of 
the highest interest. Another remarkable correspondent 
was Felice Orsini, to whom Panizzi had taken a liking 
that might have had unpleasant consequences if. his 
relations with the French court had not notoriously been 
excellent ; but with Mazzini he had little contact or 
sympathy, although he denounced the violation of 
his correspondence in an article in the Worth British 
Review. Cavour and he, on the contrary, were kindred 
spirits. The Minister would have tempted him to Italy 
with the offer of the directorship of Public Instruction, 
and Mr, Fagan has printed an important financial 
exposition in Cavour’s handwriting, which must have been 
submitted to him. Among his closest private friends at 
various periods may be enumerated Roscoe, Grenville, 
Macaulay, Lord Langdale, Haywood, the translator of 
Kant (a generous benefactor in time of adversity), 
and some old Italian intimates; writing to one of 
whom he summarises his career at the Museum up to 
the time when he could say : “‘ Now that I have reached 
the summit of the mountain I feel as if I should like to 
descend, but I fear it is impossible. I am treated by 
everyone like a Benjamin, amply paid and much beaaated, 
and they will not hear of my retiring.” 


EARLY JEWISH CULTURE IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


Geschichte desErziehungswesens und der Cultur der Fuden in Frank: 
reich und Deutschland. Von Dr. M. Giidemann, Rabbiner und 
Prediger in Wien, Wien : 1880. 

We fear most men—ordinarily passing for learned— 
might be questioned on Jewish literature, outside the 
Bible and its commentaries, without being able to give 
any author’s name, except perhaps those of Maimonides 
and Spinoza, if the latter can be ranged at all within the 
circle of Jewish literature properly speaking. Of the 
many Jews who, as disciples of the Arabs, devoted them- 
selves to philosophy, poetry, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, and philology ; of names like David Mokamez, 
Abraham ben Chija, Salomo Gabirol, Jehuda Halevi, 
Aben Esra, Raschi, Jehuda Chavisi, Nachmanides, and 
a great many others (to mention only the period before the 
fourteenth century), few will be found to have even heard. 
As a contribution towards more universal knowledge, 
Dr. Giidemann’s work on the “ History of the Educa- 
tional System and the Culture of the Jews in France and 
Germany” (tenth to fourteenth century) is a highly ser- 
viceable one. It is written with the fullest learning, and 
at the same time in that most laudable spirit of fairness 
which nothing attenuates, nor aught sets down in malice. 
In the first part the author describes the time from the 
foundation of Jewish science in Northern France until 
the disputes which arose about the writings of Mai- 
monides, who, like many of his faith in Spain, had taken 
his cue from the Arabs, who were then the exponents of 
ancient Hellenic culture. A further chapter is devoted 
to the gradual decline of Jewish science in Northern 
France through persecution and internal divisions until 
the expulsion of the Jews from France. The Jews in- 
habiting what is now Southern France originally were in 
close contact, intellectually speaking, with their brethren 
beyond the Pyrenees, who were under the influence of 
the Arabs. In dealing with this point, Dr. Giidemann 
remarks that the Arabs “lay in the fetters of Greek 
philosophy ;” and he thinks “ this Arabic influence pro- 
duced the opposed tendencies of Rationalism on the 
one hand, and of Mysticism on the other ; both equally 
pernicious to Judaism and to Science.” We can under- 
stand these remarks from the author’s position as Rabbi. 
We, on our part, would say that Rationalism and 
Mysticism are tendencies ingrained in the differences of 
the human constitution. 

Irrespective of this point, which only occupies a few 
lines in the work before us, we can only say that Dr. 
Giidemann puts everything before the reader in a very 
praiseworthy manner. Most interesting is the second 
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and. larger part, which treats fully of the religious and 
intellectual life and the fate of the Jewish communities 
in Germany from, the ninth to the fourteenth century ; 
whilst at the same time the corresponding history of the 
French. Jews is carried on. We there see graphically 
depicted the high social standing which the adherents of 
the Mosaic faith at first enjoyed under Karl the Great, 
and in the early period of the German kingdom. We 
then learn how a fanaticism which was artfully fostered 
by the priestly instigators of the crusades, brought about 
cruel persecutions at which Humanity veils her face in 
shame and sorrow. Remarkable passages are quoted from 
contemporary poetry and literature, in which that fierce 
feeling of hatred is poured out upon a maligned race of exiles 
who yet had so long looked upon the countries in which 
they were located as their real homes, and who had even 
occasionally sacrificed their lives, as warriors, in the 
nation’s concerns. We see, in other, pages, the strange 
spectacle of a school of Jewish mystics, which, in spite 
of the social estrangement that had been suddenly forced 
on during the first crusade between Christians and Jews, 
was wonderfully like the school of mystics then arising in 
Europe at large. A chapter of considerable interest is 
the position and the intellectual status of the female sex in 
France and Germany. from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century. Then we come upon outrages committed 
against the Jews in Germany and Northern France at the 
time of the Black Death;when the Roman Church once 
more egged on the populace to the vilest deeds. We hear 
of the flight of many Jews into Eastern Europe ; of their 
expulsion from France under Charles VI. ; and of the 
loss which the Paris University suffered through that 
measure,— Professors of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture being utterly wanting at that seat of learning after the 
emigration of the single Jew who, by becoming a con- 
vert, had for ‘a little while contrived to lead a starved 
existence at the University, until at last he saw himself 
compelled to seek his livelihood elsewhere. In the 
Space of a critical article, it would be impossible 
to. give even a cursory view of the various subjects 
treated. Only by way of correcting erroneous views, 
which we believe to. be rather prevalent, we will 
refer here to some important facts.. There is a. tradi- 
tion, alluded to by Luther, that Jews lived in a town 
of what is now Southern Germany even before the 
Christian era. Another tradition, we may incidentally 
remark, speaks of Jews having settled along the Rhine 
in the wake of the Roman armies, Be that as it may, 
“the first German Jews of whom authentic mention. is 
made in history, appear,” as Dr. Giidemann_ phrases it, 
“at once inthe best society.” The physician-in-ordinary 
of Karl the Great was a Jew, of the name of Sedechias. 
Among the ambassadors sent by that Germanic Kaiser 
to Harun Arraschid, or Al Raschid, there was also a 
Jew, of the name of Isaak ; and it was that “Semitic 
alien ””—as some Russophiles of our day might perhaps 
say—who chiefly aided in making the diplomatic 
mission a successful one. Karl the Great, further- 
more, promoted Hebrew science in Germany by trans- 
planting a Jewish family of scholars, Kalonymos, from 
Lucca to Mainz. 

It is correctly stated by Dr. Giidemann that the Ger- 
mans, for a long time after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, were by no means hostile to the Jews asa race 
or a religious community. The Christian creed having 
made its way in Germany with some difficulty, many of 
its professed adherents were still at heart scarcely weaned 
from the worship of Woden, Thor, and Frick, or Freia. 
Some of them, for aught we know, may even haye 
thought the story of Balder’s death—if it was current in 
Germany in the form we know from the Edda—to 
be remarkably similar, in its main incidents, to the 
account contained in the New Faith ; and they may, for 
that reason, have remained somewhat sceptical as to the 
alleged crime of the Jews. At all events, history reports 
that the queen of Karl the Great’s son, Lewis the Pious, 
and many noble ladies, were very favourable to the Jews ; 
that highly instructed Christian men preferred Philo and 
Josephus to the Gospels ; that even clerics were on the 
friendliest terms with the Jews; that Bodo, a priest 





at the Imperial Court, and another, named Wikelin, 
or Wicelinus, became. converts to the Mosaic faith ; 
that Siegebert, a renowned Benedictine monk ofthe 
eleventh century, gave preference to the Jewish interpre- 
tations of the Bible, on account of the superior learning 
of Jews; that the Bishop Adalbero was_ sincerely 
mourned by the Jews ; that Christians and Jews sang 
before each other the melodies of the Church and the 
Synagogue for the sake of, mutually adapting them to 
their own divine service ; and that there were inter- 
marriages between Jews and Christians, Among the 
German peasantry and the common townsfolk in those 
days, a notion cropped up here and here, that the 
Jewish creed was the truer one. , Throughout the German 
kingdom the commerce of the Jews was unrestricted 
then. . They had freedom of settling in any part of the 
country... For their sake, market-days were transposed 
from Saturdays to Sundays. Jews could buy slaves, nay, 
even. receive them, by circumcision, into their own com- 
munity ; and though, from a humane point, we have to 
express our reprobation of these latter customs, the fact 
itself shows that there was a remarkable latitude of 
action. for Jews, and no fanatic feeling at all agains 


them. ry 


Jews were then a most travelled race, and mainly in 
possession of the larger commerce. Their educa- 
tional system, their literature, was a comparatively 


flourishing one, judged from the standard of the. 


epoch. At the same time, they felt themselves bound 
up with the life of the nation among which they lived. 
But the year 1096 is “ entered in blood-red letters in the 
annals of the German Jews, especially of those of the 
Rhinelands.” The gruesome persecutions which now 
began, altered the Jewish character. It became timid, 
pedantically devotiondalist, disheartened, superstitious, 
and pettily secretive: a change for the worse, which, 
according to the author, left its traces for centuries, 


Small traffic and usury became now, of necessity, the 
‘means of ‘sustenance for the Jews, who often had ‘to 


ransom themselves from the rapacity of the governing 
classes. Yet, amidst all this misery, a nobler trait, now 
and then, flashed up, especially when the creed of 
the persecuted race was touched. by tyrannic hands. 
Every statement in Dr. Giidemann’s book is excellently 


supported by references to ancient French, German, and. 
Hebrew literature. A few chapters will perhaps only be 
attractive to Jews themselves, or to specialists in historical 


lore’; but throughout the treatise the reader will not find 
the interest flagging. Some of the notes, such as the 
one on'the dialect of the Jews in the Rhine-lands, have 
philological value. ‘The chapter on Jewish witchcraft is 
serviceable for the science of comparative mythology. 
Altogether, the book is one which merits general atten- 


tion, especially at a time when the spirit of persecution, 
from political reasons, or rather from unteason, is un- 


fortunately again active in more than one European 
country. | 


ULLATHORNE’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES, 


The Endowments of Man considered in their Relations with his 
Final End. A Course of Lectures by Bishop Ullathorne. 
London : Burns and Oates. 


In this volume the venerable Bishop Ullathorne gives 


us a reconstructed and expanded version of a course of* 


fourteen lectures which he delivered, in their original form, 
to the clerics of St, Bernard’s Seminary. The first and chief 
object which he has in view in: this work is, to quote 
from the preface, “to fortify the instructed Catholic 
mind against the errors FeRpecting man and his endow- 
ments which so widely pervade the world of thought in 
our day, not so much by direct confutation as by con- 
fronting them with the Catholic view of man, as it has 
been revealed by God, and drawn out. by. Catholic 
thinkers through the long ages of Christianity.” Bishop 
Ullathorne, in addition, intends this volume to answer 
the purpose of a preface, or preparation of the mind, for 
another work, which he has for some years contem 

“On Certain Fundamental Virtues which belong to the 
Church of Christ, but not to the World,” such as “the 
Virtues of Faith, Humility, and Christian Magnanimity.” 
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There is. no confutation whatever of modern “errors 
respecting man” in this volume, and the Catholic view 
of man presented in it is exclusively that of the Fathers. 
St. Augustine, St. Hilarius, St. Thomas, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Bernard, 
St. Irenzeus, St. Basil, Origen, and Hugo de S. Victore 
are among the authorities most frequently and extensively 
quoted, and the main argument in each of the lectures is 
substantially drawn from one or other of these sources. 
The apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, bulk far less largely 
in the work than the Fathers, citations from them, 
indeed, being confined for the most part to the four con- 
cluding lectures; and the extracts from the recorded 
discourses and sayings of the Founder of the Christian 
religion bear but a small proportion to the commentary 
of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It must be admitted, however, that although the views 
set forth by Bishop Ullathorne are not original—which is 
evidently, in his eyes, their chief merit—and are decidedly 
intricate and involved and prolix to a somewhat distress- 
ing degree, they are, nevertheless, consistent, and his 
statement of them is always marked by conspicuous good 
humour. His exposition of the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic faith is at once uncompromising and congenial. 

No one is likely to go to this volume for a psychological 
account of “The Endowments of Man.” To understand 
its author’s drift, the latter part of the title, which runs, 
“Considered in their Relations with his Final End,” 
must be kept constantly in mind. The work is purely 
theological and metaphysical, and in no sense can it be 
called philosophical or scientific. It is valuable chiefly, 
if not solely, as an example of the sort of teaching that is 
given to the clerics in Roman Catholic seminaries at the 
present day in England, and it is exclusively from this 
point of view that we propose to deal with it. In the 
opening lecture in this volume, “ On the Nature of Man,” 

ishop Ullathorne says : 

Not to know the ultimate object or final end for which man is 
created, is to leave the principle of his constitution unaccounted 
for ; whilst to know him in his ultimate object is to know him in 
his first aaa The noblest thing in man as a creature is the 
image of God, and he is created in the image of God because he is 
et s Sapegs with God. The knowledge of this is the science of 

uman Iiife, 


A little further on we read : 


An image is a distant resemblance ; a likeness is a resemblance 
in life. e have the image of a man in his statue; it is like him 
in form and proportion, but the statue is devoid of life. We have 
the likeness of a man in his son, who resembles him in life as well 
as form. The image of God is formed in the constitution of the 
human soul. But the likeness of God, which rests in resemblance 
of life, is derived from God through the implanted gift of His 
divine grace, which is an element above his nature, and by respond- 
ing to which man is raised to a supernatural life in God. The 
image of God is according to man’s reason ; but the likeness of God 
is according to the divine gift. 


Here we may remark that reason, which corresponds 
with the image of God, is no less a divine gift than that 
which corresponds with the likeness of God. But our 
author proceeds :— 

The image is according to truth ; but the likeness is according to 
love in the truth ; for truth is form, and love is life. Man is in the 
image of God, therefore, in so far as he is rational ; and in the 
likeness of God in so far as he is spiritual. 


We have quoted these passages because they really 
furnish a fairly intelligible’ idea of the fundamental 
principle of Bishop Ullathorne’s theology. It is not 
necessary to say that he goes to the Scriptures, the 
Councils, the Fathers, and the Catechisms for his »hilo- 
sophy. Having laid it down that God is the ultimate object 
and final end of man, Bishop Ullathorne naturally next 
proceeds to unfold the Catholic doctrine regarding God. 
This brings us immediately to the’ Trinity, and our 
author’s treatment of this subject is significantly different 
from that of Cardinal Newman. In an appendix to the 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” his Eminence acknowledges 
that the ideas of Three and One are, humanly speaking, 
incompatible, and says that, nevertheless, he believes 
the doctrine of the Trinity because of the authority on 
which it is promulgated, and because no such proposition 
could, in his opinion, have been proposed by any rational 


being for the acceptance of his fellow-men. Newman 
adds: “ Credo quia impossibile.” Bishop Ullathorne, on 
the other hand, whilst speaking of “the unfathomable 
mystery of the Holy Trinity,” finds so many ¢riunes 
scattered throughout the universe that it would seem 
to present very little difficulty to him. 

After quoting with approval the old maxim that every 
triune is perfect, and mentioning—apparently as instances 
of ¢riunes—the triangle, the human countenance, &c., he 
goes on to state that God “ has an infinite society in His 
own divine nature. His action is infinite, His knowledge 
of Himself is infinite, His love of His own most perfect 
being and intelligence is infinite. Here are those infini- 
tudes in one perfect nature.” Then we are brought to 
the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the revelation 
of which, says our author, “enabled us to see with 
clearness the triune constitution of our own soul ;” and, 
to use the words of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Whilst we see the 
trinity in ourselves, we believe without seeing the Trinity 
of God.” It is this trinity in the soul of man that con- 
stitutes the image of God. The first of the three funda- 
mental powers of the soul was called by the Fathers 
memory, “which is not the mere faculty of remembering, 
but the treasury of the mind, out of which we call things 
by remembering ;” the second is understanding ; and 
the third is will, or love. But in the material creation we 
find “ traces that are unmistakably the work of the Holy 
Trinity. The composition of every work rests upon a 
threefold basis. Thus we see the threefold dimensions 
of space, and also the threefold dimensions of all matter 
resting in space ; the three elements in light (light to the 
eyes, warmth to the system, and electric vigour to the 
nerves) ; the three primary colours; the three funda- 
mental sounds or tones in music; the three fundamental 
states of matter, solid, fluid, or aerial; and so on 
through all nature, and through all art which copies 
nature.” Bishop Ullathorne recurs again and again 
to the /riunes which he finds so plentiful in nature, 
but we cannot follow him further in his search. 

We have noted a large number of passages in this 
volume as worthy of remark, but must confine ourselves 
for the present to one or two of the leading propositions 
in the lecture “On Evil, and the Origin of Evil.” Here 
is the briefest statement we can find of Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s view of the nature and origin of evil : 

‘« Natural evil,” he says, ‘‘is nothing but the absence or priva- 
tion in the individual of some good that belongs to the species. 
Moral evil or sin, is the privation or defect of rectitude in the will 
of an intelligent creature. The evil of punishment is the privation 
of good because of moral evil or sin. The first kind of evil is 
nothing but a defect of nature. Sin is a defect or falling off from 
the will of God. Punishment is a loss of good that is due to the 
evil will. Of all these evils, in so far as they are evils, the human 
will is the first cause.” 


A little further on we read : 


A little reflection will show that evil cannot exist in itself, and 

that it must have some good nature in which to exist, For as evil 
is nothing but ae of good, and has no substance of its 
own, it must be found in some substance that is good, however that 
substance may be inspired by the presence of evil. . . . St. Augus- 
tine justly reproached the Manicheans that, despite all efforts to 
imagine to themselves an evil being or principle, they were com- 
pelled to depict a being endowed with good qualities. To their 
evil principle or god they ascribed life, mind, memory, power, 
foresight, order, government, and all manner of things in their 
nature good, 
From all this it would appear that, in Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s opinion, there is no such thing as positive evil. 
All evil is negative. The devil, in so far as he is evil, is 
a pure negative. Good is the only reality. This is a 
very different way of stating the problem of the existence 
of evil in a universe created by an All-wise, All-bene- 
volent, and Omnipotent God, from that which asserts that 
evil is absolutely indispensable to the creation of a free 
spirit in man, and therefore justifiable and even neces- 
sary to the development of a soul. We are afraid that 
Bishop Ullathorne’s contribution to the settlement of the 
much vexed question that he touches upon in this lecture, 
and in that headed “ Why man was not created perfect,” 
will not be very widely accepted as a clear and final 
solution. 
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SAVAGE LIFE IN POLYNESIA. 


Savage Life in Polynesia. By the Rev. W. W. Gill. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wellington, N.Z. 

Encouraged by the success that attended his ‘“‘ Myths 
and Songs from the South Pacific,” which was introduced 
to the world by a letter of introduction from Professor 
Max Miller, the Rev. Mr. Gill has collected and arranged 
in chronological order the stories which illustrate the 
history of Mangaia. His former volume was interesting 
because it exhibited to us the beliefs of man as nearly as 
possible in a state of nature. Nowhere is life so primeval, 
so prehistoric, if one may say so, as in Polynesia. And 
by getting an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
Polynesian mind we approach as near as possible to the 
origines of the mind of man. Hence the scientific interest 
and importance of Mr. Gill’s former volume. We doubt 
if “ Savage Life in Polynesia” will find so favourable a 
reception. It has an interest of its own, as we shall see, 
and will always be of use for students of folk-lore and 
philology. But the short and simple annals of the poor 
Mangaians must yield in interest to the description of 
their spiritual hopes and fears laid bare in such an 
interesting way in Mr. Gill’s former work. Nevertheless, 
the volume under review is sufficiently interesting in many 
ways. A number of the legends of the past told by Mr. 
Gill are interesting quite apart from their /oca/e. Love 
and jealousy, ambition and charity, find a home in dusky 
bosoms, and work out effects which differ only in magni- 
tude from the results of the same passions in civilised 
Europe. Many of the stories, indeed, might have been 
taken, mutatis nomintbus, from the medizval chronicles, 
and especially from the Icelandic sagas, which often offer 
complete parallels to these tales from the Antipodes. 
The ruling passion appears to be revenge ; the annals of 
Mangaia are composed of the long series of fights 
between the rival clans that peopled the island. An 
insult to.a boy, a slighting epithet to a ruling chief—any 
pretext was sufficient to disturb the armistice signalised 
by the “drum of peace,” and when fighting was once 
begun the vendetta continued till the whole clan had 
been destroyed or made captive. Mr. Gill, like 
Othello, has to tell “of most disastrous chances, 
of moving accidents by flood and field, of hair- 
breadth ’scapes, of being taken by the insolent foe 
and sold to slavery.” At times these gloomy pictures 
are relieved by woman’s tender pity and romantic love. 
One of the opening scenes of the book tells how Akama. 
rana, who was being fattened for marriage, was attracted by 
the magnificent dress of feathers in which Uriitepitokura, 
a survivor of the latest fight, had made for himself 
in his hiding-place. The reader will not be astonished 
to find that the natives called the latter “Uri” “for 
short.” Another story tells of a Pacific Curtius, named 
Rontu, who cast himself into the sea to propitiate the 
gods and enable his canoe to return to land. The sacri- 
fice was successful, and Tamaen, the son of the self- 
sacrificing hero, landed his companions on Mangaia, to 
which he is said to have given its present name, instead 
of that of Auan, which it formerly bore. A remark of 
Mr. Gill’s on this story is very significant: “for the 
first time in the modern history of these islanders 
they pitied their defenceless visitors.” Captain Cook 
visited the island in 1777, and gave a description 
of his impressions in his ‘‘ Voyages.” We now have 
before us the other side of the picture. Cook little 
thought that the object of the native who visited the 
Resolution was to induce him to marry Kurakaan, the 
said native’s daughter. Mr. Gill gives it as hisimpression 
that Cook would never have come off alive had he 
landed. Like all the other anecdotes given in the book, 
the visit of Cook is illustrated by the native song com- 
posed to commemorate the event, and this leads us to 
make some remarks on the light Mr. Gill’s book throws 
on the value of tradition among savage tribes. 

It is clear from the book before us that the principal 
means by which history is transmitted without writing are 
the genealogies and songs. The former answer for 
chronology, the latter for annals, and both are transmitted 
by memory with remarkable accuracy. By means of 
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these two aids Mr. Gill has been able to compose a 
history of Mangaia with scarcely a break since it was 
first colonised from Rarotonga more than four hundred 
years ago. It is scarcely too much to say that by this 
feat Mr. Gill has, all unconsciously, thrown light on the 
Homeric question and dispersed some of the gloom that 
envelopes early Hebrew history. This constitutes the 
scientific value of his book. Most of our readers will be 
perhaps more interested in its artistic value, and we can 
assure them a couple of hours’ pleasant reading of savage 
adventures and habits. Once the repelling effect of. the 
barbarous names has been overcome, it will be found 
that there is a good deal of human nature in man—even 
in the South Pacific. And “after all,” says Goethe, 
“the most interesting subject to man is man.” 


A FRENCH HISTORY OF HUNGARY. 


Histoire Générale des Hongrois. Par Edouard Sayons, professeur 
WVhistoire au lycée Charlemagne, membre de l’Académie hon- 
groise. Two volumes. Paris: Didier. 

Michelet, in one of his. works, once expressed _ his 
regret that no French writer had written a French history 
of the Hungarian nation. Sayons took note of this, and 
remarked in 1872, ‘‘ Perhaps I may one day be so fortu- 
nate as to execute this task.” He has not let the public 
wait too long for the execution of his resolve. His great 
work has appeared. The author has learnt the Hun- 
garian tongue ; has made Hungarian literature the subject 
of erudite research; has been in the country several 
times, and visited the most remote spots ; has worked in 
Hungarian libraries and archives; has been present at 
the sittings of various Hungarian learned and_ political 
bodies—Parliament, Academy, &c.—and been in con- 
stant intercourse with their members ; in a word, has 
neglected no opportunity where he could learn or ob- 
serve aught. Therefore, his work is not the result of a 
mere momentary enthusiasm for a sympathetic nationali 
that has many traits resembling that of his own; it is 
the fruit of ripe reflection and slow, serious labour. 
Therefore we can laud its taste and ardour, its large 
perspective, thoroughness, conscientiousness, and im- 
partiality, matters that under the circumstances mean 
high praise, for but rarely does it happen that a foreign 
historian has such command over Hungarian his- 
torical sources and Magyar literature, and conceives 
so correctly the spirit of Hungarian institutions, as 
has been done by Sayons. Nothing eludes his 
vigilance; he utilises not only the larger Hungarian 
historical works and old and new sources of know- 
ledge, but also smaller monographs, and many essays 
scattered through different journals. Even from the 
oldest poetical monuments and modern poetry he derives 
many a characteristic trait. As a matter of course, he also 
includes the entire French and German literature of this 
theme in the circle of his researches ; even the works of 
southern Slavonic authors are familiar to him. As a 
proof of this—regardless of the text of his work—is 
the excellent “Notice Bibliographique” with which he 
prefaces the same, and which furnishes a complete survey 
of the entire existing literature on the subject. These 
twenty-six pages must have cost Sayons much work. 

Our author commences his “ History of the Hun- 
garians” with the earliest times, and carries it down to 
our day. Of course he entirely puts aside the Huns and 
the Avars. But he treats the more lengthily the question 
of the real origin of the Magyars. He puts together in 
a clear and interesting mode the results of modern 
philological research that bear upon this theme, in which 
he principally rests upon the researches of Paul Hun- 
fahy. He notes the enrichment of the Hungarian 
language with foreign words, and the improvement 
of the Magyar race through intermixture with foreign 
elements, and explains that, nevertheless, both in 
language and race, the original element preponder- 
ates. The history of the immigration and conquest 
of the Jand is related according to the latest historical 
research. While rejecting the ‘numerous childish de- 
tails of the chroniclers,” Sayons does not under-rate the 
importance of national traditions. He furnishes attrae- 
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tive details from French monographs concerning the | of which the title is first mentioned above, is one of the 


foreign wars of the Magyars. Regarding their early 
faith he rests upon the basis of the labours of Csengery 
and Ipolyi. He is less fortunate in characterising the 
political changes at the time of St. Stephen, Frakndi, 
the well-known Hungarian historian, says of this : ‘“ He 
(Sayons) too falls into the error of innumerable Hun- 
garian historians in attributing institutions that only came 
into being later on, to the time of St. Stephen.” On 
the other hand he correctly regards the Golden Bull, 
which he translates entire, as the sum total of the de- 
mands necessitated by the actual circumstances and the 
threatening dangers. He passes somewhat lightly over 
the history of the last Arpdds and the Anjous, but he 
does not. neglect to do justice to the changes that 
then occurred in the condition of the State. With regard 
to Mathias Corvinus, he treats his wars somewhat briefly, 
but deals at length with his political and culturce-historical 
actions, especially with his relations to the Holy See. In 
this section he makes use of sources hitherto unknown, 
drawn from the Parisian archives, and enriches history 
with some wholly new data. We would draw attention 
to the new data concerning the correspondence carried 
on in 1515 between the Transylvanian bishop Johann 
Gosztongi and the Parisian master Josse Chliotor. The 
sections concerning the disputes between the Hun- 
garian nation and the House of Hapsburg, the separa- 
tion and restoration of Transylvania, the religious wars, 
the insurrections, and the political changes that oc- 
curred under Maria Theresa, are all correctly conceived. 
The history of the period from 1790 to 1815 belongs 
to the best and most valuable portions of the work. 
This portion had been already issued separately under 
the title “Histoire des Hongrois et de leur Littéra- 
ture Politique de 1790 4 1815.” In the concluding 
section, entitled “‘ La Hongrie Libérale” (1815 to 1867), 
the reform struggles and their results are first depicted. 
Sayons does not enter into a detailed account of the 
history of the War of Independence in 1848; he only 
paints this revolution, the reaction that followed it, and 
the ultimate arrangement that resulted, with broad, short 
touches, and promises a separate work upon this, the 
modern period. 

The conclusion is reached by a short exposition of the 
most important natural resources of Hungary, when the 
author does not forget to show the hindrances that pre- 
vent a rapid revival. The author wishes and prophesies 
a long life to the arrangement of 1867. It may well be 
said that Sayons has excellently fulfilled his self-imposed 
task. His work is calculated to give foreigners a true, 
clear picture of the past, the institutions and the develop- 
ment of the intellectual life of the Hungarian nation, and 
he therefore merits translation into the chief European 
languages. Frakndi writes : “We have, alas! long ex- 
perienced that, great though the sympathy be that we 
enjoy from all the peoples of Western Europe, foreign 
statesmen and scholars concern themselves less with us 
than with many other nationalities who stand behind us 
in political and culturo-historical importance.” Perhaps 
Sayons’s example will find imitators in other lands, 


NOVELS. 


Samuel Brohl and Partner. By Victor Cherbuliez. 

The Drama of the Rue de la Paix. By Adolphe Belot. Vize- 

telly and Co. 

The class which cares sufficiently about contemporary 
French fiction to wish for an acquaintance with it, yet 
not sufficiently to acquire a reading knowledge of the 
language, can scarcely be a very large one; and the 
demand which has produced the present supply of con- 
venient, pink cardboard-covered shilling volumes is 
probably an evidence rather of linguistic deficiencies 
among the educated than of liberal curiosity among the 
uncultured. The publishers have had regard to what is 
still the sentiment of the majority in England, insomuch 
as they have sifted out from the mass of work produced 
by French novelists such books as either treat morally of 
immoralities (such as M. Daudet’s “ Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé”), or do not treat of them at all. The book, 


et 


few novels lately produced in France—not being intended 
Pour les petites filles 
Dont on coupe le pain en tartines— 
of which the heroine is a maiden; and not only is 
Antoinette unmarried, but she is a woman of character 
and individuality—mature in age, modestly free in action 
and in speech—in no sense, therefore, an iugénue. Her 
love-story and its complications make a well-constructed 
volume of more than average interest. 

M. Belot’s ‘‘Drama” is one of those novels of 
criminal jurisprudence which have somewhat abounded of 
late in France, and upon which the translator, who is shy 
of immoralities, must be fain to draw largely. An entirely 
unaccountable assassination usually takes place in the 
first chapter, and the reader is made—to the great satis- 
faction of the amateur detective faculty which lurks within 
his nature—to take service in the secret police of Paris 
until the mystery is solved on the penultimate page. In 
the present work there is, besides a murder as startling 
as a thunder-clap from a clear sky, a lovely widow vowed 
to the discovery of the assassin, and the events which 
lead up to the final tragedy are knitted together with 
extraordinary precision and perfection. The reader’s 
interest in the characters is never raised to an emotional 
pitch ; his ingenuity rather than his sympathy is set to 
work, and if he cares for a story of circumstances rather 
than of speculations, he will find in the * Drama of the 
Rue de la Paix” an afternoon’s absorbing amusement. 


St. eens Summer, By Shirley Smith. Hurst and Blackett. 
3 vols. 

If the criminal jurisprudence novel just noticed pre- 
sents almost the exaggeration of compactness in con- 
struction, Shirley Smith supplies a contrast almost 
grotesque in its completeness. In her first volume she 
“tries back” towards the heroine’s early youth, and has 
her chronology so loosely arranged, that we find croquet in 
full play in what must be, at the latest, the year 1850, lawn 
tennis flourishing in 1854, and a horse christened “ The 
Claimant,” also in 1854. These are slight slips, but they 
are characteristic of the loosest and most piece-meal 
novel we have ever read. The heroine’s fortunes are 
followed up for a little while, and then she is shunted 
while a batch of advanced young ladies—attired in the 
art-colours and doing the crewel-work which the author 
loathes, at least twenty years before either had come into 
being—are reclaimed and reformed by husbands. They 
disappear completely on this happy consummation, and 
the heroine is again resumed to be again shunted into a 
very long siding indeed, while a totally new and discon- 
nected series of love affairs occupies writer and reader. 
The latter parts of the story—or rather the latter stories 
—are the best ; they comprise an incident which re- 
sembles, perhaps accidentally, Fanny Price’s return to 
her Portsmouth home in Miss Austen’s ‘ Mansfield 
Park,” and which is given with a great deal of feminine 
detail-work and patience of observation. 


Oliver Constable, Miller and Baker. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

The history of Oliver Constable’s efforts to emancipate 
the class to which he belonged from the thraldom of 
custom, and elevate it toa better and higher method of 
living than is customary among the trading middle-class, 
is among the best of Mrs. Tytler’s stories. The character 
of the man she has selected for her hero in this romance 
is carefully drawn, and the study it affords cannot fail to 
impress the lessons sought to be conveyed by the book. 
Descended from a line of millers and bakers, Oliver 
Constable is given the advantage of university education, 
out of which he makes the most by returning from 
Oxford with a first-class degree. At this point of his 
career we are first introduced to him and his sister, whom 
he startles into indignant protest by declaring his inten- 
tion of continuing the businesses bequeathed to him by 
his father, Peter Constable. The record of his trials and 
failures as a trader, of his high-minded attempts to intro- 
duce honesty and fair dealing in his business relations, 
and the obstacles he encounters from his employés, are 
well told ; and we have presented to us the picture of an 
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’ 
earnest, well-meaning enthusiast, met on every hand by 
disheartening mis-appreciation of his philanthropic desires. 
The analysis of the baker-philosopher’s character is one 
of the best pieces of intelligent criticism that has been 
recently laid before the public. There isno attempt made to 
hide the weaknesses the author has discerned in her hero, 
and there is a candid exposure of the inconsistencies that 
mark the thoughts and actions by which much that might 
have been good is marred in the doing. Oliver Con- 
stable is at once a son of the people, and one qualified 
by his social and educational advantages to associate 
with the more exclusive of his neighbours. These, out- 


raged by his trading proclivities, do not regard him 


favourably after the publication of his determination to 


neglect the occasion offered by his accession to wealth, 
to discard the baser traditions of his family ; but there 
is one woman who silently watches the progress he 
makes, with an intuitive knowledge of the great motives 
by which he is animated. She ultimately becomes to 
him the reward for his staunch adhesion to right and 
principle, but it is only after protracted years of miserable 
failure, and when at length the public voice unites in 
glorifying the excellence of the man it has long mis- 
understood, that this consummation is attained to. In the 
interval, Oliver Constable loses his sister, who has mated 
herself with an aristocratic, but weak-minded amateur 


farmer, a former college friend of her brother’s, and 
through whose extravagance and inaptness for the busi- 
ness of life, she finally is worn out and dies. Fan Con- 


stable’s devotion to her husband, the sweet, womanly 
tenderness, and anxiety to cover his faults at all times 
and from all eyes, make a pathetic narrative, for which 
Mrs. Tytler’s readers will feel gratefulto her. The other 
characters with whom Oliver has to deal, his chivalrous 
espousal of the cause of a betrayed girl, suddenly killed 
in a great accident, and his wonderful gentleness in deal- 
ing with the faults of others, are all drawn with a delicate 
and practised hand by the author of the work. “ Oliver 
Constable” is an excellent novel of a much higher order 


than the majority of those that come under review. 


The Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. 1 vol. Griffith and 


Farran. 


This is a child’s book, which, even if it does not come 
within the scope of serious literary criticism, possesses 
many qualities which will make it a favourite in the 
school-room. There has been very little imagination 
displayed in its production, nor will there be needed 
much imagination on even the most juvenile reader's 
part to perceive from the outset what the ending of the 
story will be. The tone of the book is healthy, and the 
language is simple. The illustrations are not exactly of 
a nature to interpret the text, the twin sisters being repre- 
sented as children of seven or eight on one day, and as 


young ladies of fourteen or fifteen only a day later. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dr. Foseph Bergel: Studien iiber die naturwissenschaft 
lichen Kenntnisse der Talmudisten. (Leipzig: Wilh. 
Friedrich, 1880.)—This work occupies hitherto untrodden 
ground, and on this account alone will attract much notice 
in scientific circles. Much, it is true, has already been 
written about the Talmud, but none have ever yet investi- 
gated this curious, unwieldy, voluminous compendium, the 
result of some centuries of Rabbinical hypercriticism, from 
the natural history point of view. Bergel does this most 
thoroughly, and his experiences as a physician here stand 
him in good stead. He demonstrates what the Talmud 
brings forward in its two divisions, Halacha and Hagada, 
concerning anatomy, physiology, obstetrics, pathology, 
zoology, chemistry, geology, physics, and astronomy. In some 
of these it approaches closely to the views of modern science, 
but most of it is—as might be expected in such an early 
stage of knowledge—of an empirical kind, and stands in 
sharp, and often comic, contrast to long-since established 
scientific data. Naturally, the old Jewish Law could not fail 
to be influenced, often in an erroneous and evil degree, by 
the false scientific views of those times. It is only, for 
instance, to be ascribed to the fact that the Mosaic 
laws regarding food, as laid down in the Pentateuch, 
were extended and explained by the Talmudists with great 
ignorance, that the modern orthodox Jews still hold so firmly 
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to the most ludicrous dicta. And the same holds good in 
other matters. Of a more innocent nature are other errors 
of the learned Talmudists. They believed, for instance, that 
every hair is nourished in its own sac (and this is true) ; 
should, however, two hairs spring from one sac, the owner 
would become blind, They also thought that the child in 
the womb was encircled by a halo of light, and was com- 
pletely cognisant of the Law; a cognition which, however, 
it lost at birth owing to an angel striking it upon the mouth. 
Further, they held that the kidneys and the heart were the 
seat of intellectual life ; “the kidneys represent observation, 
comprehension, reason, while the heart judges and decides,” 
probably because the Bible says that God “ trieth the reins 
and the heart.” The spleen was, in their eyes, the seat of 
cheerfulness ; the liver of anger, which latter was softened by 
the gall; the stomach of sleep, the nose of wakefulness. 
They believed that the number of human members was two 
hundred and forty-eight ; that a snake took seven, a beaver 
seventy years to hatch its young, and many other phantasies. 
The enormous industry required to compile such a work as 
this of Dr. Bergel, and the research and patience visible 
upon every page deserve the fullest recognition. 

Apologie pour Hérodote, Par Henri Estienne, Nouvelle 
édition. Avec Introduction et Notes par P. Ristelhuber. 
Two volumes. (Paris: Liseux.)—This Parisian publisher 
is one of those whose number is happily on the increase, 
who issue their books in a “bibliophile” manner, z.¢., on 
rich paper printed in luxurious fashion. His speciality, less 
cultivated by others, is to reprint valuable or interesting 
works of former centuries, written by the authors of 
France, Germany, or Italy, either in Latin or French, which 
deserve to be rescued from the oblivion into which they have 
partially fallen. In Latin writings he prints the original on 
the left hand page, and a French translation on the right. 
We have repeatedly drawn attention in the Examiner to the 
most important of Liseux’s publications, and to-day we once 
more take an opportunity to introduce our readers to a 
fine production of this firm. The famous printer, book- 
seller, and publisher of the colossal glossary, “ Thesaurus 


Greecus,” Henry Estienne, was the most learned Hellenist of . 


the sixteenth century, and otherwise a most thorough and 
fruitful French and Latin writer. Sylvestre de Lacy, the 
Academician who died last year, says of him: “I know no 
clearer, more vivacious, agreeable style than his. . . . While 
reading his “ Herodotus,” one fancies oneself transported 
back into old France, in one of the sa/ons in which 
our forefathers assembled to give free play to their 
wit, and in which was dropped so many a word of Attic 
salt.” This “Apologie pour Hérodote” in particular is 
one of the most remarkable monuments of the French lan- 
guage and literature in the sixteenth century, and conceals 
under its learned title a highly satirical, richly coloured, and 
complete account of French and Swiss society at the time 
of the writer. Asa satire the “Apologie” is classical, and 
stands in rank midway between Rabelais and Montaigne ; 
Pascal took its piquancy as his model for his anti-Jesuitical 
“Lettres Provinciales.” The original edition appeared, in 
1566, at Geneva, the abode of Estienna It was mangled by 
the censorship, and his mangled text has been the founda- 
tion for all later editions and reprints. Only two copies of 
the first edition escaped the censorship, and Liseux was so 
fortunate to discover one of these copies, containing the 
entire original text, in a private library. Comparison with 
one of the ordinary editions showed that not less than fifty- 
two pages had been erased by the censor, of course the best 
portions, which materially changed the character of the 
work. Liseux engaged the well-known Alsatian scholar, 
Ristelhuber, to edit a new unmutilated edition of the “ Apo- 
logie.” This new reprint is, therefore, the first complete 
edition of Estienne’s great book, and has, on this account 
alone, all the value of an original, because of the complete 
original only two copies exist. Ristelhuber has added to 
this noble enterprise a bibliographically valuable preface and 
an important and excellent commentary, in which latter he 
deals with a large number of historical and philological ques- 
tions. 

Histoire dela Poste aux Lettres et du Timbre-Poste depuis 
leurs Origines jusgu’a nos jours. Par M. le Baron Arthur 
de Rothschild. Nouvelle édition, illustrée de nombreuses 
vignettes par Bertall. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1880,— 
Baron de Rothschild’s work appeared several years ago in 
two editions. In its former form, however, it was only in- 
tended for the curious and for students, but it was so well 
received that the author deemed it advisable to enlarge the 
circle of his readers and to give the book a popular character. 
Therefore the present new edition may be quite correctly 
regarded as a new work. Without dwelling upon the opinion 
that Louis XI. invented the post, which has no foundation, 
Rothschild examines the mode of conveyance of former 


times with regard to their relation to the post. For a long 
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time this only served for the ruling classes, and was so interest from month to month. The present chapter is 


rimitive and little used that it is with hesitation that we can 

ring ourselves to regard this old post as the mother of the 
modern institution of similar name. As regards France 
specially, we only find under Philip Augustus a regular postal 
service, which owed its origin to*the University of Paris. 
The students who came in shoals from the provinces and 
abroad naturally felt the desire to remain in connection with 
the relations from whom they received the moneys need- 
ful for their maintenance, To facilitate this, the Univer- 
sity instituted a service of messengers for their own 
use. The messengers were solely and only for the use of 
the University. Under Louis XI. the royal post made a 
great step forward in introducing the system of relays, but 
the post remained as before, exclusively for the use of the 
King. It was first made available to the public under 
Richelieu’s government. But the post of that day only 
went from place to place, so that the inmates of the same 
town could not communicate with each other by means of 
it, or in other words, there was no town post. Under 
Louis XIV. a M. de Vélayet hit upon the idea of setting up 
letter-boxes in the various parts of Paris, and having the 
letters delivered several times a day. He erected a bureau 
in the Palais Royal, in which he sold franks for a sou a 
piece, to be gummed on the letters, and to be taken off again 
on delivery and returned to the postman. Vélayet’s success 
was but ephemeral. His idea found little favour in France, 
but the more in England, where it caused a merchant to hit 
on the idea of theypenny post. By the roundabout path of 
the Channel, Vélayet’s invention returned to the capital of 
France under Louis XV., the philanthropic Dr. Chamousset 
having succeeded, after great exertion, in instituting a Parisian 
local post, in which every letter was charged two sous. The 
results were so favourable, that the King robbed the founder 
of his privilege, and retained for himself the postal mono- 
poly. An historian who loves accuracy, Rothschild notes all 
the phases gone through by the French postal régime under 
the Revolution and the governments that followed it. On 
the whole, the progress has not been great until within the 
first thirty years of our century. The most rapid and com- 
plete were the changes that occurred in consequence of the 
appearance of the great postal reformer, Rowland Hill. It 
is worthy of note, that while England has nearly always 
been ahead of all countries in matters of postal improve- 
ment, France has almost always enacted the longest the 
véle of postal Fabius Cunctator. We have purposely been 
brief, and confined ourselves to the mere outline of Baron 
Rothschild’s book, because we wish that our readers would 
peruse it for themselves. Most instructive and valuable 
additions are the numerous illustrations by Bertall. 


The Green-Room. (Routledge and Sons.)—The expecta- 
tions raised by the rumours of the contents of “ Routledge’s 
Christmas Annual” did not exceed the reality. A goodly 
company is there assembled; bits of strange experiences, 
pathetic and mirthful stories, wherein true life underlies the 
mask of fiction, are contributed by names which form a roll- 
call of theatrical sucgess. The thoughtful and tuneful verses 
in which Savile Clarke teaches us “ All the world’s a stage— 
too truly,” “ All the stage a world,” express the thoughts sug- 
gested by the editor in “ The Manager’s Story.” Memories 
of the past crowd pleasantly in Mr. Howe’s “ Actor’s Note- 
Book,” and Burnand’s Nonsuch picnic is a true Christmas 
mummery in the old provincial sense. The little reminiscence 
so simply told by Mr. Irving is intensely pathetic—a very 
pearl of sadness. “The Artist’s Dream,” which Madame 
Modjeska sang in Polish, and Oscar Wilde has rendered 
into blank verse, tells the same truth that Mrs. Barrett 
Browning saw in her “ Vision of Poets.” For the artist as 
for the singer, the ideal crowns of earth leave 

This restless pain that gnaws my heart, 
And the red wounds of thorns upon my brow. 

The chief interest of the American Art Review for last 
month may be said to be biographical. Mr. T. H. Bartlett 
opens with an article on Dr. William Rimmer, the too little- 
known American sculptor. The paper is illustrated by 
several excellent reproductions of some of Dr. Rimmer’s 
work, all of which is characterised by quite unusual power 
and an altogether exceptional knowledge of anatomy. 
Mr. S. R. Koehler, the managing editor, contributes two 
articles, one on Kruseman van Etten, forming part of the 
series on American etchers, and the other on Wilhelm Liebl, 
the best representative of the modern German naturalistic 
school. Both are examples of kindly but judicious criticism. 
As a specimen of Van Etten’s work there is a good etching, 
and the article on Liebl is illustrated by some very charac- 
teristic heads of peasants. Mr. W. J. Linton gives the 
seventh chapter of his “History of Wood Engraving in 
America,” a feature of this journal to which all who take any 
interest whatever in the art must look forward to with 


elucidated by several examples of engraving in different 
styles. The paper on the Salon of 1880 is rather out of date. 
Everyone is familiar with the pictures which are here repro- 
duced once more. ‘So far the American Art Review has 
quite kept the promises made in the opening ae It 
is well edited, and has much valuable work to do in the 
future in the way of making American art and American 
artists better known in England and France. 

St. Nicholas is as bright and varied as ever. There is 
much humour in the illustrations accompanying “ The 
Alphabet in Council.” “The Major’s Big Talk .Stories” 
grow bigger each number. Our faith in the sagacity of the 
elephant would be shaken for ever if it were true that one 
could be found so “ green” as the Major pretends, 

We welcome a shilling edition, and a new edition, of The 
Life of Field-Marshal Count Moltke, (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Allen. 1880)—translated by Mr. Percy E. 
Pinkerton, and edited by Captain H. M. Hozier. It is true 
there are faults to be found with the translation, and the 
editor must be held responsible for them. For example, it 
is not much in the way of translation to speak in English of 
“the whole three miles from Constantinople to Buyukdere,” 
when it is about twelve as the crow flies, and when German, 
not English, miles are meant, the water route, like the land 
route, being considerably more than twelve. Then what can 
be meant by saying that at Kieben-Maaden the Euphrates 
“ grows wider, some twenty feet in breadth.” If the trans- 
lator or the editor had ever been over either the Murad or 
the Frat in their upper waters, they would know that near 
Zadikhan, as near Erzeroum, even in dry weather, the width 
exceeds forty feet. Then “the way in which Moltke went 
down the Tigris from Diarbekir to Mosul is_ highly 
interesting ” no doubt; but it is the way anybody goes 
between Diarbekir and Mosul if he can afford the raft of 
skins. Those who sneer at the idea that the Russians, 
if they got hold of Turkish Armenia, would be on the 
best high road for the Holy Land and Egypt, may think 
better of their opinions when they read what Moltke 
thinks of the mountains which divide Asia Minor from 
Adana. “Ever since the days of Cyrus, Xenophon, 
and Alexander, these same mountains have played an 
important part in the march of armies.” Captain Hozier 
at least ought not to have allowed (p. 86) the translator to 
talk of reconnoitring by a “ few divisions,” when Moltke pro- 
bably meant “ detachments.” Again, it must be incorrect that 
Moltke (p. 92) left Samsun for Constantinople on August 3, 
and also on the same August 3 “crossed the Bosphorus,” 
meaning, perhaps, “ entered the Bosphorus,” but even then 
the feat was and remains impossible. This, face Mr. 
Pinkerton and Captain Hozier, is not translation of 
Professor Miiller’s book, but trifling with facts and language. 
Nevertheless, in spite of blunders which would disgrace 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, the shilling book gives a very good 
idea of the great strategist’s career. But it needs revision. 
For example, bearing the date 1880, it says on the last page 
that Moltke is now “ seventy-eight,” and yet on p. 39 it says 
he was born “on the 26th October, 1800.” This is mere 
slovenliness, not editing. 

A very good shillingsworth indeed is Warnings to House- 
holders.—One Hundred and Thirty Hints and Precautions 
concerning Safety, Health, and Comfort in our Dwellings, 
published by Vizetelly and Co.—There is just a suspicion of 
a “purpose” about it—that is, it recommends specifically a 
number of particular appliances, which are all indeed very 
good, but may not be the only good one, or the best for their 
particular purposes. Yet the householder who lays its 
advice to heart will escape much damage in health and in 
comfort and in doctors’ bills. Still there is a danger nowa- 
days of a due regard for sanitation degenerating into family 
fussiness. 

The Seabrook Hotel Visitors Guide to Hythe.—A very 
complete guide to one of the most pleasant seaside resorts 
is furnished in this small book. The town of Hythe itself is 
amply treated of, and there is full information as to the 
walks and drives in the neighbourhood. One of the best 
features of the guide is the detailed account of the railway 
arrangements, and the attractions of the comfortable Sea- 
brook Hotel are set forth in the most inviting manner. 

Animal Magnetism. By Rudolph Heidenhain, M.D. 
Translated by J. C. Woolridge, B.Sc. Lond. With a preface 
by G. T. Romanes, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul.)—The phenomena 
of mesmerism and magnetism have long been incompre- 
hensible, as much almost to the scientific observer as to the 
ignorant rustic, who regards them simply as evidences of a 
mysterious, “unearthly” power. That they will admit of 
rational, scientific explanation, however, has not been 
doubted by any save the credulous believers in superstition, 
who always prefer to credit the marvellous rather than the 
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known. Professor Heidenhain has brought his powers to 
bear on the subject, and in this translation we are presented 
with a lecture he delivered before the Silesian Society, to 
explain the physiological interest attaching to the exhib.tion 
of a famous mesmerist, Herr Hansen. As a physiologist, 
Dr. Heidenhain holds a very prominent position among men 
of science, and, as might be expected from this, his experi- 
ments, fully described in this work, have been mainly 
directed towards proving the dependence of the mesmeric 
condition on the physiological state of the affected persons. 
That there is nothing in it beyond cr above explanation is 
distinctly shown, although, at the same time, there is the 
admission that our acquaintance with the physical circum- 
stances surrounding cerebral activity and hypnotism is too 
incomplete as yet to admit of unqualified description of all 
the processes involved. The scientific theorist will derive 


most satisfaction from the second part of the book, consist- 


ing of an appendix, in which are described new results 


obtained by Professor Heidenhain and Dr. Grutener. There 


is much in it to interest and to excite speculation, while the 


information it yields is no inconsiderable contribution to our 
knowledge of the whole subject of nervous physiology. The 


publication of the work will be likely to stimulate inquiry on 


several sides, but its best value will possibly be, in dissipating 


the crude prejudices with which the tricks .of platform 
mesmerists are'regarded by the general public. \ Jt is a book 
well worth reading, and should be read by everyone whowill 
appreciate truth before mystery. It is, moreover, popular 
enough to be easily understood even by the non-scientific. 


—_ Ruskin: His Life and Work. naugural Address 
delivered before the Ruskin Society of Glasgow by the 
President, William Smart. (Manchester: Abel Heywood 
and Son; Glasgow: Porteous Brothers and Wils7n and 
McCormick.)—-We commend this pamphlet to all who wish 
to get a good idea of one of the most talked about, but least 
read, writers of this time. It is quite unpretending, but 
travels over the whole extent of Mr. Ruskin’s various fields 
of labour, and gives a fair résumé of his work ineach. The 
tone is that of a disciple who bas imbibed much of the spirit 
of his master. 

The Great Pyramid. A Lecture. By the Rev. Samuel 


Minton, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—Truly the inconsistencies of 


men’s minds are remarkable. Here we have the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, an Evangelical of Evangelicals, Who care- 
fully excludes everything in the nature of symbolism from 
the public worship in his own church, attributing to the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh a mass of symbolic interpretation at 


which no one could be more surprised than tbe builders of 


that monument themselves. Professor Piazzi Smyth sees 
in the “Great Pyramid” a standard system of weights and 
measures ; Mr. Minton links it in a marvellous way, not 
only with biblical events, but with modern history as well. 
He attempts to show that the Pyramid is the altar spoken 
of by Isaiah ; and as the funniest of all his theories we may 
mention that he believes the three-foot step at the top of 
what is called the Grand Gallery typifies the success of 
Mr. Wilberforce in 1813 “in opening India, by a formal act 
of the British legislature, to Christian missions.” The force 
of folly cannot go beyond this. 

Fudy’s Annual, 1881. Edited by Charles H. Ross, 
(Fudy Office.)\—In an annual published in the autumn for 
the winter, one expects something at least suggestive of cold 
weather and Christmas, but Mr. C. H. Ross gives us little 
of this sort. His annual is very varied and well edited, and 
is on the whole well written. Many of the tales and verses 
are well illustrated, though some of the blocks are very 
inferior. There is much that is amusing, and a little that is 
pathetic, but almost every page reminds us of summer, and 
the reminder is irritating in weather like this. Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry and Mr. Savile Clarke contribute graceful verses, 
and Mr. Ross, Jean Middlemass, and Ernest Warren are the 
chief prose contributors. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


— _ &— 


The Quarterly Statement of the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is on the whole encouraging. Mr. Tre- 
lawney Saunders, Lieutenant Conder, R.E., and the Rev. W. 
F. Birch are among the most energetic workers. We do 
not doubt that good work is being done, though the useful- 
ness of much undertaken by the committee is not at once 
apparent. 

The Garden has reduced its price to fourpence, and has 
at the same time increased» its size. It will continue to 
present every week a coloured plate of some new or rare 
garden flower, and in its new form is a most complete and 
useful journal of horticulture and gardening generally. 





N. Morskoi, the leader of the Russian Realistic School of 


Novelists, has commenced writing in the weekly supplement 


of the Novoe Vremya “a novel of every-day life,” with the’ 


title of “ Sodom.” 

The following newspapers and journals are about to be 
established in Russia :—Zhe Moscow Week (Moskovsskaya 
Nedelya), under the editorship of V. N. Selezneff; Zhe 
European Library (Evropaeskaya Biblioteka), conducted by 
N. Pushkareff ; Life (Jeezn), with a weekly supplement, en- 
titled A Literary Collection of Life Studies, edited by 
Stchedrer, the satirist ; Ze Geographical Review (Geogra- 
fitcheskoe Obozrenie), edited by P. A. Sokolovsky; The 
Fewish Library (Evraiskarga Biblioteka), edited by Kino- 
fontoff; and the Pedagagic Museum (Pedagogetcheski 
Moozai), edited by F. E Bulgakoff. 

The members of the Russian “ Pedagogic Society,” which 
was suppressed some time ago by General Gourko, have 
applied to General Melikoff for permission to resume their 
meetings. 


The Finnish Diet has voted an annual subsidy of 6,070 


roubles for five years to establish an Italian opera at Hel- 
singfors. 
A mammoth, believed to be the largest yet unearthed, has 


been discovered in a fine state of preservation in the pro- 
’ } ’ 


vincé of Pultova, South Russia. 


A peculiar interest attaches at this time to the publication ! 


‘of Sir Gavan’s Duffy’s work entitled “ Young Ireland,” which 
will be ready for issue early next month, inasmuch as the 
papers state that the State trials in 1843 will serve as a 
model for the prosecution and defence of the present land 
agitators, and will be a frequent subject of reference. It will 
be remembered that Sir(then Mr.) Charles Gavan Duffy, 
together with Daniel O’Connell and others, were the 
defendants in that trial. Sir Gavan Duffy’s book will throw 
light on the matter, which could not be otherwise obtained, 
and is founded on the correspondence of the leading men of 
the period. 

Those who prize the collections of John Leech’s pictures 
will be glad to know that Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co. will publish in November, in super-royal quarto, 
price only a guinea and a-half, nearly 400 of the pictures of 
Mr. Charles Keene “luxuriously printed on fine paper in red 
and black.” Mr. Keene is not always good ; but here we 
shall have him undoubtedly at his best, and his best is very 
good indeed. 

Mr. W. H. Peters, of Harefield, near Exeter, has offered 
two prizes—one of £100 and the other of £50—for the two 
best essays on “ Liberalismin England, and its Demoralising 
Effect upon our National Religion and Liberties.” The 
essays must not exceed 50 pp. crown octavo, bourge is type. 
Viscount Folkestone, the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, and 
the Rev. E. H. Perowne, have kindiy consented to act as 
judges. MSS., signed with a mom de plume, and accompa- 
nied by a sealeJ envelope, containing the real name of the 
writer, must be sent, on or before January 1, 1881, to Mr. 
George T. Donisthorpe, editor of Later Gazette, High 
Street, Exeter. 

At the last moment we are requested to state that Mr. 
W. Gooch has found it advisable to postpone the opening of 
the Princess’s Theatre for a week, as he wishes all to be 
complete and in thorough order. The numbered seats for 
October 30 will be available for November 6, 

The opening address at the first meeting of the Society of 
Arts on November 17 will be delivered by F. J. Bramwell, 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Council. There is a goodly list of 
papers announced to be read before the Society during the 
course of its one hundred and twenty-seventh session. Dr. 
A. Carpenter will deal with “ London Fogs,” on December 8. 
The Society announces five courses of lectures under the 
Cantor bequest :—First Course—Five Lectures on “ Some 
Points of Contact between the Scientific and Artistic As- 
pects of Pottery and Porcelain,” by Professor A. C. Church. 
Second Course—Three Lectures on * Watchmaking,” by 
Edward Rigg, M.A. Third Course—Four Lectures on 
“ The Scientific Principles involved in Electric Lighting,” by 
Professor W. G. Adams, F.R.S. Fourth Course—Three 
Lectures on “The Art of Lace-making,” by Alan S. Cole. 
Fifth Course—Three Lectures on “ Colour Blindness and its 
Influence upon Various Industries,” by R. Brudenell Carter. 
The two Juvenile Lectures, for children of Members, during 
the Christmas holidays, will be by G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., 
on “ Animal Intelligence.” 

Mr. Irving has arranged to give two special morning per- 
formances of the “Corsican Brothers” on Wednesdays the 
3rd and roth November. As he will at the same time be 
giving the usual Saturday morning performances, and be 
acting in the evenings as well, there will be eight repre- 
sentations of the play in each of those weeks, an event 
hitherto without parallel, with regard to a legitimate play, 
in the annals of the stage. ; 
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Professor Martens is preparing a diplomatic drochure on 
the conflict between Suisia and China. The work will be 
published in French at Brussels. 


The Russian Minister of Marine has granted the sum of 
£10,000 this month to increase the library of the St. Peters- 
burg Admiralty. ; 


Our Dresden correspondent writes :—The first of the six 
annual Sinfonie concerts was given on Friday October 22 
by the full band of the Royal Opera conducted by Dr. 
Wiillner. The programme congisted of (1) Beethoven’s 
“C, dur Sinfonie;” (2) Faust Overture, R. Wagner; (3) 
Introduction and Scherzo by J. Louis Nicodé, Ist time; (4) 
Schumann’s “ B. dur Sinfonie.” The only novelty was Herr 
Nicodé’s composition, which, although magnificently executed, 
met with but slight applause. Herr Nicodé who, by the 
way, is a professor at the Conservatorium, introduces some 
extraordinary violin effects by the aid of mutes, but “ uses too 
much /onmittel for the nature of the piece, and tires the ear 
by constantly recurring harmonics and modulations.” Such 
is the verdict of the best musical critic, Herr Carl Bank, of 
the Dresdener Fournal. On Tuesday last “ Heinrich der 
Léwe,” opera in four acts by Edmund Kretschmer, was pro- 
duced for the first time in Dresden, and was received very 
favourably, principally owing to the fine singing of Fraulein 
Malten as Clementina the hero’s wife. This opera was first 
brought out in 1877 in Leipsig. At the Residenz Theater a 
performance was given last week for the benefit of the 
German actors in Pesth, who have been most absurdly 
deprived of their means of subsistence by the compulsory 
closing of all German theatres in Hungary. On Sunday last 
a burlesque by H. Salingré, rewritten by Herr Karl for 
Dresden, was produced for the first time, entitled, “A 
Journey through Dresden in Eighty Hours.” The piece as 

layed in Vienna was very funny, but in spite of some clever 
con allusions the piece did not seem to bear transplantation. 
A new opera in four acts by Franz Bittong, music by Theodore 
Hentschel, “ Lancelot,” was given for the first time on the 
16th in the Stadt Theater in Leipsig, and was, I hear, a 
great success. Rubinstein’s new three-act opera “ Damon” 
will be produced for the first time on November 3 in Ham- 
burg. A new opera by Theodore Leschetizky, the husband 
of Madame Essipoff the pianiste, will be brought out shortly 
in Wiesbaden ; the opera is called “ Die Erste Falte.” On 
Sunday morning, Herr Dettmer, one of the best actors not 
in Dresden only but in the whole of Germany, died quite 
suddenly from heart disease. He was only forty-five years 
old, and will be an almost irreparable loss to the German 
stage. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :—A 
new work by Bodenstedt, ‘“‘The Songs and Sayings of the 
Omar Chajjam,” will appear shortly in Breslau. A remark- 
able discovery has been made in Berlin, viz., the papers of 
Marshal Bertier, found in a chest that had not been touched 
for seventy years. Among these papers are some letters 
from Napoleon I. and the summons to Saxony in October 
1806 ; they are shortly to be published. Hermann von 
Schmid, a Bavarian poet, who was a considerable contributor 
to the widely-read Gartenlaube, died at Munich on the 
16th inst. Messrs. Winter in Leipsig have in hand the 
translation of Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” the translator is Ferdinand Léwe. A new journal, 
Die Musikweilt, has been started in Berlin, the editor being 
Herr Max Goldstein. The correspondence of Gauss the 
mathematician and Bessel the astronomer, edited by the 
Prussian Academy of Science, will appear in a few weeks. 
A meeting of editors of German papers in Bohemia was 
held in Téplitz last week, and decided to call a general 
conference of German-Bohemian journalists within the next 
six weeks. 


The Society of Arts issued tickets to view, last Monday, 
Barry's pictures in the Great Room. These works are well 
known to all who have attended meetings at the Society’s 
house in the Adelphi. They have just undergone <z process 
of cleaning which has been carried out by Mr. F. W. 
Andrew, the chief repairer in the South Kensington Museum, 
with excellent effect. The dirt which had accumulated for 
seventeen years has been completely removed, and the 
pictures now eee with almost all the brilliancy of colour 
they had when fresh from the artist’s brush. They are pre- 
tentious works, illustrating the progress of mankind from 
savagery to civilisation, through Grecian harvest homes, 
Olympian games, modern commerce, and the Society of 
Arts. In the first pictures of the series there is much bold 
drawing and good composition. The others are interesting 
from the crowd of portraits which they contain. The 
Society of Arts has done well to restore them, for they are 
almost the only, certainly the chief, works which serve to 
keep alive the memory of. James Barry. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 3 vols. Chatto and Windus. 
A New Lease of Life, &c. By EpmMonp Asout. Popular French Novels 
Vizetelly and Co, 


A Popular History of Science. By R. Rovtievcr. George Routledge and. 


A Visit to Wazan, By R. Spence Watson. Macmillan and Co. 
An Index to Shakspearian Thought. By Cectt Arnotv. Bickers and Son. 
Cassel’s Illustrated Almanack, 1881. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Die ivisch-englische Agrarbewegung. Von Dr. Jutivs Fret, Holtzendorff- 
Brentano’s Jahrbuch. Leipsig. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Discontent and Danger in India. By A. K. Conne.t, M.A. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Easy Reading for Little Readers. Griffith and Farran. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Griffith and Farran. 


Great Orators : Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt. By H. J. Nicno.t. Edinburgh ¢ 
Macniven and Wallace. 


Half Hours with Foreign Novelists. By H. and A. ZimMERN. 2 vols. 
Remington and Co. 
Ideal Chemistry. By Sir B. C. Bropie. Macmillan and Co. 


Fames Watson: A Memoir. By W. J. Linton. Manchester: Abel Hey- 
wood and Co. 


Fohn Ruskin: His Life and Work. Inaugural Address delivered before the 
Ruskin Society of Glasgow by the President, William Smart. Man- 
chester : Abel Heywood and Son. 

Fudy’s Annual, Edited by Cuaries H. Ross. $¥udy Office. 

Memoirs of the Duke de Saldanha. By Conpfé pa Carnota. 2 vols/’ John 
Murray. 


Metrical Tales, and other Poems. By Davip Grant. Sheffield; Telegraph 
Office. 


Mrs. Grote. By Lady East.take. Hurst and Blackett. 


Music and Musicians. By Rosert ScouMANN. Translated by Fanny R. 
Ritter. Second Series. William Reeves. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries Catalogue. Newcastle-upon-Tyne > 
A. Reid. 

Our Charity. A Musical Burlesque. By F. McGeorce. Dean and Son. 

Pansie’s Flower-Bin, By the Author of “‘ St. Olave’s.” Macmillan and Co. 

Peacock Alley. By the Rev. FrepERICK LANGBRIDGE. Hatchards. 

Pictures from Ireland. By Terence McGratu. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Poetical Works of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. With Critical Biography by W. 
M. Rossetti. Moxon’s Popular Poets. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Political Economy for Business People. By Ropert Jamieson. Effingham 
Wilson. 

Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. CArrRinGTon. Sampson Low 
and Co. : 

Protection of the Insane. National Association. Boston, U.S. 


Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in. By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
Bickers and Son. 


The Glad Time: Little Folks Annual, 1881. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
The Great Pyramid. By the Rev. Samuet Minton, M.A. Elliot Stock. 
The Land and the Book. By Witt1aM M. Tuompson. T. Nelson and Sons. 


The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde. By Mary pE Morcan. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The Nursery Companion. Griffith and Farran. 

The Persecution of the Protestant Mission among the F¥ews at Mogador. By 
the Rev. J. B. Ginssurc. Edward G. Allen. 

The Picturesque Primer. Griffith and Farran. 

The Trumpet-Major. By Tuomas Harpy. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Universal Instructor. PartI. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Warnings to Householders. Vizetelly and Co. 


Wayward Dosia, &c. By Henry GReEVILLE. Popular French Novels. 
Vizetelly and Co, 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TvuEsDAY. 8.30 p.m.—Society of Biblical Archzology: Professor Sayce, M.A., 
The Inscription of Tarkondémos ; Thomas Tyler, M.A.» 
The Inscription of Tarkutimme. 9 Conduit Street, W- 
Fripay. 8 P.mM.—The Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, 
Adelphi. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
1880. No. DCCLXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 





Contents. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Parr I. 
ARMY REFORM. 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Part VII. 


A JEWISH RABBI IN ROME. WitH a ComMMENTARY BY 
Ben IsraEt. By W. W. S. 


VOYAGES IN THE P. AND O.: Remrniscences oF AN 
Op FoGey. 


FROM AFRICA. By Marcus Pavutus VENETUs. 
THE CLOSE OF THE AFFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 


THE UNLOADED REVOLVER—THE DIPLOMACY OF 
FANATICISM. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, 10s. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Dare otund elsewhere as the “‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations, Illustrated of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 





THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded op 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 








1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, |15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. | 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7- Professor MAX MULLER. |19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. ah eens BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE 

9. ‘lhe Ve 


Rev. CHARLES J.|21. Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. iP 


. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER 


ow 
° 


D.C.L., LL.D. '23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


136. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER ‘WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 


Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. 


Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville Hi. Palmer, Esq. 
Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, we) 
David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


George B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on October 14. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 
_ Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


“OUR: CRARIT Le 


The Unaccountable, National, Irrational, Charitable 
Institution. 
By FREDERIC McGEORGE. 


DEAN & SON, Publishers, 160a Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Price Eightpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for NOV. 1. 


Poor Madame Desainte. By W.!| Thomas Carlyle. 


Chambers. Some Curious ee 
The Cruise of the Wasp. Ice-boating in 
i and His Masters, Gentleness versus Force. | 
A Viking’s Tomb. The Way in which Lightning Descends. 
A Rocky Mountain Adventure. Nine Days on the Summit of Mount 
Hints to Stammerers, Shasta, 
Kleptomania. About Money Orders. 
Phosphorescence. My Memorandum-Book. | 
Trampism. On the Power of E on. 
Puss. How to ine thouse ts. 
Co-operative Dairy Farming in the| The College usic. 
Jura_Mountains. The meaty of Pierson of the gsth. 
High Spirits. Posta tamp Savings. : 
Down the ‘Thames. The First English Pay-Hospital, 
Odd Tests. Impromptu ey: 
Correspondence Classes, The Month : Science and Arts, 


Money-Makers. Five Poetical Pieces, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





—_—_—_— —__ 


MACMILLAN’S 


No. 253. 


MAGAZINE, 





FOR NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 





Contents of the Number. 


1. The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters VI.—X, 
Political Somnambulism. By Professor J. R. Seeley, 
Troubadours Ancient and Modern. By Francis Hueffer. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XLIL.— 
XLIV.—Conclusion. 


The Mystery of the Pezazi—A Sketch from Ceylon. By Mrs. E. H 
Edwards, 


Note on ‘‘ The New Renaissance.” 


+ Y 3 


7 


> 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 251, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NovEMBER. 


With Illustrations by'GzorGe pu Maurrer and W. SMALL. 


CONTENTS. 


My Faithful Johnny. (With an Illustration.) Chapters I.—IV. 
Quevedo, 

The Natural History of Dress. 

Lord Macaulay and Dr. Johnson’s Wife. 

The Burmese. By Shway Yoe. 

Decorative Decorations. 

Social Life amongst the Ancient Greeks. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jun. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapters XXX. to XXXV. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE NEW NOVEL 


BY MISS _ RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in Three Vols. 


Q,. th Bee ae 


Tl! ee 7h 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” &e. 
London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


SECOND 


EDITION. 


Now ready, price 2s. boards ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (postage, 4¢.). 


THE VICAR’S 


GOVERN ESS. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


‘‘ Undoubtedly a clever and well written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated on having written a book which contains 
a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something still better.” —-THE TIMES. 


London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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Ready cart in November, price 21s. | 7 SMITH, ELDER, & CcOoO.’s NEW BOOKS, 
YOUNG IRELAND: — bs Aacadicenal 


| 
| 
A Fragment of Irish History. | Now ready, royal 8vo., price 25s. 


A 


By the Hon. SIR CHARLES GAVAN DuFFy, |THE POWER OF SOUND. 
K.C.M.G. 
+ ®,°% This book is a memoir of the few stormy years in Ireland during which By EDMUND GURNEY, 


O'Connell was tried and convicted of conspiracy, and Smith O’Brien tried and Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
convicted ‘of high treason, written by one who was in succession the fellow 
prisoner of each of them, and has since seen a remarkable career in Australia. 
The book is founded on the private correspondence of the leading men of the 
period, and purports to throw a searching light on the Irish politics of the pre- 
sent day. : ‘ Now ready, crown 8vo., 10%. 6d. 


Ready ‘hail: price 12s. N M Y. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN EuRope.| "HE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 


“By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Author of ‘The Borderland of Science,” *‘ Science Byways,” &c. 


Vol. I. From the Outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792, to the Accession 
of Louis XVIII. in 1814. ‘sissiialecenioal 





*,.* This new and original work will consist of three volun es, which will con- 
tain a history of Europe from the time of the French Revolution down to the 
present date. It will be written in a popular and attractive style,.describing || NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


the gentral course of European History, and the most noteworthy events be- " 


tween the dates indicated, and showing the social, political, and commercial rise In 2 vols., post 8vo. 
and decadence of the various nations of Europe. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO,, Ludgate Hill, London. MEHALA H: 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY A STORY OF THE SALT MARSHES. 


For November 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


6“ 
Legislation for Ireland. By the Right Hon. Lord Sherbrooke. New Novel by the Author of Far from the 


The Sabbath. By Professor Tyndall. : 4a? 
Evils of Competitive Examinations. By the Rev. A. R. Grant (late Madding Crowd. 


H.M. Inspector of Schools). 
‘The Philosophy of Conservatism. By W. H. Mallock. | 
Fiction: Fair and Foul.—IV. By John Ruskin. A J O R 
Our New Wheatfields at Home. By Major Hallett. i: 
“The Government of London. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. x H E - R U M P _ 3 M 
Th Creeds : Oldand New. II. By Frederic Harrison. 
The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. By H. G. Hewlett By THOMAS HARDY, 
Bribery and Corruption. By Sydney C. Buxton. « . ‘rowd,” & vols., post Svo. 
Recent Science. Supervised by Professor Huxley. prenesse aac ener serio ey Macias. Sr: Bir eo 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Ne We-WORK BY Mare: ..B1tee 








Third Thousand, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo., 245. 


1. Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: Travels of a Lady in the Interior of Japan, 


including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé. By ISABELLA Birp. 


3y the same Author. 


2. Third Edition.—A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. With Illus- 


; - Jane 
trations, Post 8vo., tos. 6d. Aleo 


3. Third Edition. Six Months Among the Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, 
and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. With Illustrations. Post 8vo., 75. 6d. 


“* Of Miss Bird’s fascinating and instructive volumes it is impossible to speak | perseverance to face and surmount the obstacles which a frail woman, in ill- 
terms of too high praise. They fully maintain the well-earned reputation of | fealth, accompanied only by a single native servant, encountered in her cross- 
the Author of ‘Six Months in the Sandwich Isles,’ and ‘A Lady’s Life in the | country wanderings. But Rriss Bird is a born traveller, fearless, enthusiastic, 
Rocky Mountains,’ as a traveller of the first order, and a graphic and — instructed, knowing as well what as how to describe. No peril daunts 


poeeres writer. The title she has chosen for her new book is no misnomer. 1er, no prospect of fatigue or discomfort disheartens or repels her.” 


ew foreigners, even of the stronger sex, would have had the courage and | Quarterly Review, October 1880. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


WARD & LOCK’S 
UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Anticipating a considerable demand for the First Number of “THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR,”’ the 
Publishers prepared a large First Edition, which was speedily exhausted, and further Editions have been put 
to press amounting to five times the number first printed. 

The Orders received also for the First Monthly Part are so large that a Fourth Edition is already 
being printed. Oke Eee oe 

@@ The reprinting is being proceeded with as rapidly as possible, and Orders for doth Weekly Number 
and Monthly Part will be executed in the order in which they reach the Publishers. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO.,, Salisbury. Square, E.C. 
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EDWARD © STANFORD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—— 4-- — 


LIFE ANO HER CHILDREN. 


LIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE. FROM THE AMC@BA TO THE 
INSECTS. 
sy ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “The Fairy-Land of Science,” “A Short History of Natural 
Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students ” 

Crown 8vo., with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

EXTRACT FROM Prerace.—‘ The main object is to acquaint young people 
with the structure and habits of the lower forms of life ; and to do this in a more 
systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural history, and more 
simply than in text-books on Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title 
* Life and her Children,’ to express the family bond uniting all living things, as 
we use the term ‘ Nature and her works,’ to embrace all organic and inorganic 
phenomena ; and I have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading 
features of each division than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is 
separated into groups. I have made use of British examples in illustration, 
wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most of the marine animals 
figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide,” 

ConTENTs. 


CHAP. 

VIII. The Mailed Warriors of the 
Sea, with Ringed Bodies and 

ointed Feet. 

IX. The Snare-Weavers and their 
Hunting Relations 

X. Insect Suckers and Biters,which 
oe their Coats, but not 
their Bodies. 

XI. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, 
which Remodel their ies 
within their Coats. 

XII. Intelligent Insects with Help- 
less Children, as Illustrated 
by the Ants. 

[Nearly Ready. 


CHAP. 
I. Life and Her Children. 
Il. Life’s Simplest Children: How 
They Live, and Move, a 
| 
| 





Build. 

IIT. How Sponges Live. 

IV. The Lasso- Throwers of the Ponds | 
and Oceans. 

V. How Starfish Walk, and Sea 
Urchins Grow. 

VI. The Mantle-covered Animals and 
How They Live with Heads 
and without them. 

VII. The Outcasts of Animal Life, 
and the Elastic-Ringed Animals , 
by Sea and by Land. 


PREHISTORIC 


EUROPE. 


A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 


Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland, Author of ‘“‘The Great Ice Age.” 
Medium 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 
(fn November. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS INDICUS: 


A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
By J. F. BANESS. 


Super-royal 8vo., with 8 Coloured Maps. 

The Index will embrace about 20,000 Names of the most Important Places of 
India, spelt agreeably to the authorised spelling; the tabulated statements give 
full information, in a clear and concise form, of all the Districts and Native 
States throughout India, arranged under their respective Divisions and Provinces, 
while the Cantonments have been arranged under their respective Military 
Divisions and Districts. 

The mass of Geographical, Statistical, Political, and other information, #4 to 
date, thus put forward in a handy and most convenient-sized volume, and specially 
arranged with a view to easy reference, will supply a desideratum in Educational 
Establishments, and in every official and private library in India, as well as in 


Europe. Seige ke ee ee ao 
INDO-ARYANS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR 
ANCIENT AND MEDILAVAL HISTORY. 


By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.I.E. 


ConTENTs :—Origin of Indian Architecture—Principles of Hindu Temple 
Architecture— Dress and Ornaments in Ancient India—Domestic Furniture and 
Vehicles in Ancient India—Beef in Ancient India—Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
India—A Picnic in Ancient India—An Imperial Festival in Ancient India— 
Human Sacrifices in Ancient India—Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India—On 
the Supposed Identity of the Greeks with the Yaranar of the Sanskrit Writers 
—On the Pala and bel nasties of Bengal—Bhoja Raja of Dhar and his 
Homonyms—On the Identification of the Kishya of the Vedic Writers—Ves- 
tiges of the Kings of Gwalior—On the later Kings of Kanouj—On the Origin of 
the Hindu Language—On the Early Life of Asoka—The Horse in Ancient 
India—The Primitive Aryans. 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH 
LONDON: 


COMPRISING HISTORICAL SUMMARY, AND NOTICES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST WHICH MAY BE VISITED 
DURING A a” RESIDENCE ; 

LIST OF HOTELS, THEATRES, RAILWAY STATIONS, CHURCHES, 
EXHIBITIONS, AND OTHER NOTES LIKELY TO BE USEFUL 
TO THE SIGHTSEER. 


By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of ** Round About London,” “In and Out of London,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo., with Map, &c. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN: 


THEIR HISTORY, vege ney AND RESOURCES ; 
NOTICES OF THE COAL-FIELDS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; es 
Author of “The Physical Geolegy and Geography of Ireland. 


Fourth Edition, demy 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. _ 
(/n November. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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13 Great MarLeorouGcu Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE. By 


his Daughter, Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo., 155. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD ; or Gossip-Dramatic, Narrative, 


and Descriptive, from the Recollections of an Actor in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, and 
New York, By Epmcnp Learnes. 8vo., 155. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 


** Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“This novel may be described as a comedy of li and character, and in the 
changing society to which we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
ledge of the world. ‘There is humour as well as excitement in the volumes, and 
not a few of the descriptions <f people and scenery are exceedingly graphic and 
piquant.”—Sat. Rev. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Ssconp Eprrion. 3 vols. 


** An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively 
comment on the manners and ‘personnel’ of modern society.”"— The World. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 


Author of ‘‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. Seconp Epirion. 3 vols. 


“*Lord Brackenbury’ is a very readable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, and general ‘ verve ’ in the book.”—A thenaum. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Snuiriey Sirs, 
Author of “* His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Animal Instinct in its Relation to the Mind of Man. By the Duke 
of Argyli. 

How to Nationalise the Land: A Radical Solution of the Irish 
Land Problem. By Alfred R. Wallace. 


The Relation of Christian Belief to National Life. By the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown. 


Party Politics in the United States. By an American Ststesman. 
The Procedure of Deliberative Bodies. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
Home Rule in Ireland. By Alfred Frisby. 

The Prospects of Landowners. By Professor W. Steadman Aldis. 
The Future of the Canadian Dominion. By William Clarke. 

Old and New Japan. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
Contemporary Books. 








——— 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


oF 7 ew 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for October 30, published Thursday Morning, 
contains — 
A PILGRIMAGE TO HAWORTH. 
FURS AND VELVETS FOR WINTER. 
LAWN AND PADDOCK. 


CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—H.R.H. THE COUNTESS 
OF FLANDERS. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD.—IIL 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

PUZZLES FOR PRIZES. 

THE WINTER SEASON IN PARIS. 
THE LATEST ARMY REFORM. 
COMING AFGHAN HONOURS. 


POTBURY AND I, CONFIRMED BACHELORS :— 
A Tale : By Colonel L’EstRaAnce. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Miss MYRA HOLME. 











136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Few 


persons are so favoured by circumstances, or so fortified by nature, as 
to enable them to pass unscat the sore trials of an inclement season. With 
catarrhs, coughs, and influenzas everywhere abounding, it should be universally 
known that Holloway’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, checks the 
worst assaults of these maladies, and securely wards off more grave and danger- 
ous diseases of the throat and lungs. The truth of this assertion must remain 
unquestioned in the face of thousands of unimpeachable living witnesses, who 
have personally derived the utmost possible benefits from this treatment when 
their present sufferings were appalling, and their future prospects most dis- 
heartening. Both remedies act admirably together. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvina. 


eo 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 





VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
~ Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 
Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
. Saturdays, October 30, and November 6 and 13 ; also Wednesdays, November 
3 and 10, at 2. 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. 
Telegram. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


Seats booked by Letter or 


an 


Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


™ From £5, Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete, 


Plans and Prices'from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen, 





UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W 


HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 








CALLS SWAN and CROWN 
S 
Mi ~ PURE. IRISH: WHISKEY, = 
AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
: AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 
~ CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. 
, ~ Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. 
FOR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
Spondence on “‘ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “ A.B.C,” “ Official,” 


or Faulkner's ‘‘ A. B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply to 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 








UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE EXAMINER. 
weg aera St a cou I BRAND AND OOS 


‘Cocoa. 


j The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters | 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OCTOBER 30, 1880. 





CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLe AppreEss.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 








SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtovus Works, 
Lisrary Epiti10ns of STANCARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
| A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


FRry’s a 


| GUARANTEED PURE. 
Fry’s 


Fry's COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA: | Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
| I. 8S FRY and SONS. 


| 


THE EXAMINER. 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,795, OCTOBER 23, 1880. 


Political and Social Notes. 





Cabinet Problems. The Czar and the Dolgorukis. 
The Revolution in the Shipping Trade. 
Insurance Companies. A Glance at the Jews of England.—IV, 





News from Turkey. 





The Cologne Fétes. 





Austrian Notes. 





“Mary Stuart” at the Court. ** Mabel” at the Olympic. 





Music. 





The State of Ireland. 
Mr. Kinglake’s New Volume. 
Lord Lawrence’s Public Career. 
French Literature. The October Quarterlies- 


Credulities, 





Stray Leaves, New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 














EPPSS COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civi/ Service Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great! 
s trengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
tion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, clennalag, bankitl action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. d by Chemists, Hai a 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on ocghaamad teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 











« CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems re cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scarf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces « clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYR ET eV GALINA E. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, smali pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 
These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 


and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 


ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 


JAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


* 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


Jan. 1877. 
“*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” — - 2 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


‘T’-HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly al? 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 


nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


6 ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. ‘Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


’ Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or: 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CuHartnGc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for “* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other, 


KK: OPe3 ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kk OFFS PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 

















OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


K OFFS, CONSOLIDATED ‘TEA and COFFEE, 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 


The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 





KoPFs ‘EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 AGAR Street, CHARING Cross. 


in 





aan? BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
‘ Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
e- Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 

Cheneast Huse in the Trade for Lvory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
a gy a 


rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Artieles and Billiard ‘Table 
Requisites. ld Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
iKe-covered, Desigus and Price Lists post free. Fstablished 1862. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 








Wiis 


Sums Assured 
and Bonus. - 


Realised Assets 


1879). | £%668,040 & } £12,688,340 


a 


y 


| 
PT Lh 


Life Assurance & US ae pai cert ; Payments 
Annuity pectel 2,473,870 rik a [CEE pi ‘= : unde. Peliatic! 3,781,386 


Annual Income . . 541,773 wen. Cash gag 


~ Divided 475,000 


— 


— a 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 




















Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or! Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., (Established 1803.) 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. — 
' " a ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- L Lanton, . Founded 04%, ’ 
ott. ar aet to correspond with the above, from special Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ectbia sSeduiiaieissiciie eta PrestpENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. aes Teena 
ENHAM , COOKING APPARATUS AND This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or smal! establish- various Languages. . ; 
SONS. ments, Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 


gnc ae $e | £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
ENGINEERING, of every description, 








Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 





ENHAM | a 
and for Public or Private Institutions. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. ea = a ase 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


oe MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
71 Kinc Wituiam Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Leven AND MELVILLE. 
The Right Hon. Lorp PETRE. 
‘The Right Rev. the Bishop or Moray anv Ross. 
W. M. Turne tt, Esq. 





G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING Bankers—-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


pROTS a, 410 and upwards received and receipts issuea— Directors 
n Demand . ; . - 34 per Cent. per Annum. ° ¥ 
Seven Days’ Notice y Pe ja be rs Tiberect | J. T. Apoy, Esq., Great Baddow. ; 
Fourteen Days’ Notice ati payable W. W. Durrietp, Esq., Chelmsford. os 
Thirty Days” Notice 3 o Quarterl THomas Eykyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
Three Months’ Notice. va : ” ¥: ALEXANDER Howven, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
An Extra Bonus of x per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve | Jon. W. Leavy Beq., Waleott's, Great Tey. 
complete months. J. Oxtey Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. : 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking | rhe Hon. Henry W. Ferre, Springheld Place. 
transacted. Joun Pixe, Esq., Southwark. . : 
James C. Traicy, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
- —___——— —_—----—_—- W. M. ‘Tuenei., Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR. Secretary—Evwarp BuT ier, Esq. 


Assistant Secretary—HENRY Unwin, Esq. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. J. W. Oars, Esgq., Mas we Bnei Esq., M.B. 


| Bankers—Messrs. WitLiaMs, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane; Tus LONDON 
AND County Bank; Messrs. Sparrow, TuFNELL, & Co., Chelms- 
ford. 


Bonus YEAR Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & PoynpeR, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
. Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 


All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of security. All Profits belong to the assured. ‘ 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
Current Year. stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 

expressed. 


A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, . : aan 2 ’ Se 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for N ORTH BRITISH AND MERCAN TIL 
Money. INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CL MS , B NUSES P SPR eee ee ee eee eeeeoee e 
SepPERIMROY TIGR STORER een aren ene eee 
INVESTED FUNDS....00.cccccsesceesees paseeane seeees 2,300,000 FIRE DEPARTMENT. 





ie sae ‘ . Policies falling d t Michaelmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of | from Septembernzg. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
Outlay to the Policyholder. and at is Head Office, 
LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 - LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
, and 48 FALL MALI West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EDI “' \GH: 8 PRINCES STREET. | September, 1880. 
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Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saruxvay, October 30, 1880. 
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